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OATS? PEAVINE HAY? WELL, WHATEVER IT IS, BRING IT ON.” 








from two to three 


ground crusting and insect 
will be avoided!” 


Hotkaps “Force” 


over each plant or seed at time 





from the elements. 
under Hotkaps as if they 
re in individual hot houses. 


profitable yield is the re- 


Act Now for Profit and 


four years they 
been tested under every cli 
‘ondition possible. See 
ler today or writ 


tra profit for you this year! 
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to Mar 
“that horse don’t 


look like he’s ever 
gone hungry for 
corn and oats. I'll 
BILL CASPER —_ 


a_ nickel 





hey s 


somebody holdin’ a apple out in front of 
him. If that horse was loose in the lot 
I sure wouldn't go through it eatin’ no 
apple nor not even with one in my pocket. 
If you did that horse would know it and 
would just natchurally take it away from 
you. I had one bite me on the leg once 
because I wouldn't give him a bite of 
my apple.” 

Then I turned to lookin’ at the ads. “T 
see by the ads in this paper,” says I to 
Marthy, “where a fellow here has got 
meat already hung up.” 
rthy, “if you don’t get 


two fine pieces of 
“Ves,” hollers Ma 
up from there and get to work you won't 
have nothin’ left from that hog we killed 
this mornin’ fitten to hang up.” “Just 
hold your potato,” says : “That’s just 
at I was readin’ about here in this ad, 
bout what a tities salt makes in 
~urin’ meat. We better use out of that 
fresh sack I bought yesterday and not 








use over that we saved from last year’s 





“e + ? | 
And while were on thts here 





question,” says I, “I want you t 
I see a ad in this paper about a fine sea- 
sonin’ for sausage.” “Let me see the 
” says she. “Shucks I’m wavy ahead 
of you, Bill Casper,” says she. “I seen 
that ad the last time it rum and got a 
package of that stuff the time I went to 
town week before last.” “Where'd you 
get the money?” says I. “TI didn’t have 
” savs she. “I charged it.” “Who 
vou could charge things to me with- 
out asking 2?” says I, gettin’ hot under the 
collar. “Aw, shut up,” she hollers and 
| lit out for the kitchen. 





Ry that time I didn’t care much wheth- 
er I went back to work om that hog or 
I so I just kept lookim’ at the ads in 
ris paper. I see by the ads in this paper 
the fellow with the tight fittin’ underwear 
is back again. That stuff sure does look 
rm. If I had wnderwear like that I 
don't reckon I'd he so slow gettin’ up 









} 


and feedin’ these mornings and doim’ the 
rest of the work. 

T see by the ads in this paper a fellow 
with his shotgun across his lap, a pipe in 
ne hand, and a box of shells in the other 
like he don’t know which he’s proudest 
f. If he’s goin’ out huntin’ as cold as 
| the weather’s been these last few days, I 
| hope hes got on some of that other fel- 
| low’s good underwear. 
ad that’s advertisin’ shotgun shells. I 
! reckon these must he for ducks, leastwise 
they’ve got a picture of a duck flyin’ on 
the box and it ain't no potato neither like 
that one last week was. Even if these 
shells are for ducks I know most they 
make shells for rabbits and patridges and 
everthing else. 


F see by the ads in this paper another 


“Ain’t you gone to work yet?” hollers 
Marthy comin’ in the door. “Give me 
that paper, you never will get that hog 
put away.” Then, “Wait.a minute,” she 
hollers, as her eve caught a ad in this 
paper. “Here's somethin’ I heen wantin’ 
for the longest and I didn’t know they 
was such a thing. Just look at that stove 
there where it says as hot as sunshine. 
Ain't that purty? That’s just what we'll 
get to use in that room where the fire- 
place smokes, and then on real cold days 
Tl use it in the kitchen till the range 





gets it warm enough for me to stay in 
there without freezin’ and then—’ 
I reckon she’s still talkin’ about that 
stove. I left her with the paper in her 
1 her tongue in her mouth. So 
ow see I can’t tell you any more about 
the ads till I get hold of that paper again. 
So you all will just have to look for 
While I ain't seen al E tl 
know you'll find lots 
in the ads. And 
hing is you don’t have to be 


buy anything you want you see 





in this paper. The paper guarantees what 
Is and it pz V 
back if you don’t get a square deal. I 
know because I know a fellow that got 
his money back from the paper when the 
fellow he sent it to forgot to even thank 
him. Yours truly, 


PILL, CASPER. 


it savs in the ac 


vs your mon 


Editor’s Note.—Last week Bill wanted us 
to publish the names of all who had been 
good enough to write him and whose letters 
had not been published for lack of space. 
The following is just a partial list. Others 
will be published as fast as space will permit. 
It is Bill's wish that we take this method of 
expressing his thanks to the hundreds of 
good friends who have written him. The 
first installment follows:— 

J. E. Conner, Pickens County, Alabama. 

Mrs. M. N. McCullars, Marion County, 
Florida. 

E. L. Corley, Taylor County, Georgia. 

W. H. Shrum, Dewey County, Oklahor 

E. C. Pridgen, Covington County, Missis- 





sipp! 


D. J. Trucks, Jefferson Cou 
Mrs. L. G. Stephens, Rooseve 
Mexico. 
Ellie N. Velle, T: 
M. Weaver, 












alladega County, Al 


Dallas 





"BUSINESS NEWS | OF INTEREST 
‘TO FARMERS 


§ ERE we are again in the realm of 


business news. There are so 





interesting things I hardly kn h 
to start. Probably it will be best to take 
them as they come. 

* oe * 

On top of the pile I find 4rimour's 
Farmers’ Almanac for 1929, It is pub- 
lished by Armour Fertilizer Works and 
can be had for the asking. 
Farmers’ Almanac .contains all the gyra- 
tions, or libations, or prognostications of 
the old time almanac including the signs 
of the Zodiac, the moon’s phases, weather 
forecasts, time the sun rises and sets, his- 
torical events, etc. But interspersed with 
the rest are some thorowglily modern ar- 


ticles om modern fertilizer practices by 
> 


Armour’s 


. ig e 7 | 
such authorities as Dr. Firman E. Bear 


of Ohio State University, A. T. Wiancko 
of Purdue, Burt Hartwell of Rhode Is- 
land. P. E. Brown of Iowa, and others. 
Seuthern contributors are Prof. T. S. 
Buie of Clemson College and Prof. E. C. 
Westbrook of the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture. The foreword and a ve ry 
imteresting historical reference on the 
practical use of fertilizers were pele 
by Chas. H. MacDowell, president of Ar- 
mour Fertilizer Works. 
x *k x 

What I should have to consider a mod- 
ern amd practical commercial feed manu- 
facturing policy was announced a short 
time ago when Purina Mills put on the 
market a feed designed especially to sup- 
plement the feeds the farmer usually 
grows. Instead of arguing the feed pro- 
duction problem of the farmer, they of- 
fer, as their first effort in this direction, 
a laying mash which has been worked out 
to meet the needs of the man who is 
growing his own grains for poultry feed. 
Under this plan three fourths of the total 
ration would be from home-grown prod- 
ucts. The protein, vitamine, and mineral 
deficiencies in the home-grown feeds 
wou'd be made up by the commercial sup- 
plementary mash. This looks like an 
earnest effort to meet the farmer half- 
way in his feed problems, and we feel 
like congratulating Purina Mills on their 
foresight in taking this step. 

W. C. LASSETTER, 
Managing Editor. 











WANTED onc! 


More Young and Middle-Aged 





DEPT. L-41 PGF 





Men; Farmers, Planters, Etc. 


to help introduce and retail Rawleigh’s 
Good Health Products. Town and 


Wonderful opportunity. Not 


new—no experimenting. On the market 
since 1889. 170 necessities needed da 


every home. Annual sales over 


million packages. Largest Company—over 
15 million dollars capital. Quick service 
from 10 great factories and branches— 


near you. Practically no capital, 


experience needed. Quick, easy sales 
peat every 30-60 days. Big pay ri 
from start. McTeer, So. Car., sold $211.75 
Jarrett, Va., $118.50; Beverly, Ala., $103 
first week. Profits increase monthly. Kitts, 
Tenn., cleared $6,000 last year; Honey- 
cutt, Va., $5,200; Sasser, N. Car., $4,700. 
Thousands make more than they ever 
could before. You should do as well. 
Simply follow the same old time-tested 
Rawleigh Methods which have given con- 
sumers best values and satisfaction for 4 
years. We supply everything—products, 
outfit, sales and service methods which 
secure the most business everyy 
Steady 





THE LARGEST INDUSTRY 
OP ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
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iere, 
year round—no lay-off—no boss— 
you are sole owner and manager. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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CELEBRATE “XMAS” 


Safe and Sane 
withim the Law 







hasers, 12 pieces opper, 12 pieces of 

¥ r lights, 12 pieces Yip Yaps, 12 
Whee 2 pieces assorted Dipped Sticks and Punk 
for lighting. All complete in a neat wood box. 
can’t beat it for variety, quantity 
Order now—don't wait. 
Name your express office. We ship same day. 
booklet of hgasctnecegios anes ~~ Send for it also: 
Remittance art & an 


1962 Elia S 


— NOV L Y EG. co. 


ey = —_ is 
especially to en- 
able you to celebrate a real 

Christmas. This wonderful 
assortment (worth $3.00 at any 

retail store) gives a day's fun for 
the whole family. Consists of 6 
packs Chinese Firecrackers, 2 col- 
~~ fire torches, 6 Roman candles, 
1 Aerial Report, 1 colored star mine, 6 boxes spark- 
lers ae in a ty 36 picces of penny snakes in grass 
es), 1 can colored fire — R. W.B., 1 piece 
a 12 American Bang Salutes, 12 pieces 





jieces “*Sun’’ Pin 


, quality and price. 
Fireworks cannot be — 


Cincinnat!. Ohlo 





| Crystal Radio Co., 


1929 Model Radio $5.95 


Our New improved 1929 Model One- Dial ¢ 
inet Radio sells for only $5.95. This wonderful 
set works without tubes, batteries or electric- 
Calls for no upkeep expense. Wr te 


for long lists of stations heard by cu 
] free copy of our new booklet, “The Radi 


ns Have Been Waiting For. 


ea, Kan. 








Among those 
presents 


RIGHT up in the front rank 
of things to give for Christ- 
mas put Eveready Flash- 
lights. Not only because 
that’s one of the easiest and 
most successful ways out of 
the Christmas-gift dilemma, 
but because it’s the sensible 
thing to do. 

Everybody, from six to 
sixty, wants a genuine Ever- 
eady. Not just “a flashlight,” 
but a genuine Eveready. Yes, 
it’s important to insist on 
this point. Genuine Ever- 
eadys have ALL the newest 
and best features. There are 
models and types for every 
possible purpose. 


This year, brighten the 
lives of all to whom you give. 
Start them right with the 
flashlight habit, that national 
movement to save skinned 
shins, banged heads and 
ripped clothes. Give them 
the world’s best portable 
light-maker—a genuine Ever- 
eady Flashlight. 


Adv. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


Answers to Questions About Orcharding and Other Farm Problems 


Dewberries Live Ten to Twenty Years 

“Do dewberry plants have to be set every two years?” 
Under ordinary good care dewberry plants will con- 
tinue to live for 10 to 20 years. 

How Soon Will Cabbage Head? 

“How long a time is required for cabbage to head?” 
If planted for summer or early 
winter maturity, they will head in 
from 80 to 120 days; if the plants 
are set in early winter, they will 
head in March, April, and May, 
the length of time depending on 
the variety, time of setting the 
plants, and the weather. 
Earthworms in Hotbeds 


“Earthworms are very numerous 
im my hotbed and destroying let- 
tuce plants. What will destroy the worms?” Let the 
hotbed soil become moderately dry and then wet it thor- 
oughly with limewater. This will bring the earthworms 
to the surface to be picked off for chicken feed or 
fish bait. 


ws 


Cc. L, NEWMAN 


Raising Fur-bearing Animals 

“Where can I buy a book on raising fur-bearing ani- 
mals?” A book entitled Fur-farming for Profit (by 
F. G. Ashbrook) is published by the MacMillan Co., 
New York City. Several Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture treat of fur- 
bearing animals. A list of these will be sent on request 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Comparing Wheat and Barley Straw 

“Locally there is a wide difference of opinion regard- 
mg the fertilizing value of wheat and barley straw. 
Please give the analysis of each.” 

Nitrogen Phosphoric acid Potash 
Pounds in one ton) 

MCE: SEER S5sscnises sede 11.4 5 23.5 
NE SERA 6, cc cne'scieisne 9.6 4.4 16.4 

A ton of wheat straw contains 30.4 pounds of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash, against 39.9 pounds 
found in a ton of barley straw. 


Plans for Community Buildings 


“Have you any plans for community buildings?” You 
will find helpful directions in Plans for Rural Com- 


OFF FOR REYNARD’S BRUSH. 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


munity Buildings, Farmers’ Bulletin 1173; also in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1192, entitled The Organization of 
Community Buildings. These will be sent free on re- 
quest to the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
Pigs Lead as Manure Producers 

“Of our several kinds of farm animals, which pro- 
duce the most manure?” Per 1,000-weight of animal 
the manure voided daily is as follows :— 


SE sotedennte ae 83.6 pounds BEE. cscetcioveas 48.8 pounds 
CAMRY oo cesawientees 74.1 pounds POGUES essvessaet 39.8 pounds 
Caltee: <6 as secee 67.8 pounds BGED: cccccswensovd 31.1 pounds 


Has Trouble in Raising Calves 

“IT have had poor success in raising dairy calves and 
wish information on their care.” Write the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
for Leaflet 20 (Care of the Dairy Calf) and Leaflet 19 
(Improving Dairy Herds). Both will be sent free. You 
should also consult your county agent. 


More Roots on North Side 

“T find nearly twice as many fibrous roots on the 
north as on the south side of my six-year-old apple 
trees. Con you account for this?” It is probably due 
to the protective influences of the shade of the trees in 
holding moisture. Cover crops plowed in will be help- 
ful, as will manure, frequent cultivation, and mulch. 


Restoring Fertility After Sorghum 

“Sorghum leaves the land so poor that I would like 
to know what crops to sow on sorghum stubble?” Any 
winter legume sowed when the sorghum is harvested 
and plowed down the next spring will very greatly help 
the land, especially if this winter crop is sowed on well 
prepared land and fertilized with 400 pounds of ferti- 
lizer carrying 12 per cent phosphoric acid and 6 to 8 
per cent potash. 


Light and Heavy Pruning 

“Which is better, light or heavy pruning of young 
peach trees?” Comparing light thinning with severe 
cutting back in an Elberta peach orchard in 1922, it 
was found that heavy pruning irrespective of soil treat- 





IF IT ISN’T IN “OLE VIRGINNY” 





IT MUST NOT BE 


ment had resulted in decreased yields and reduced growth. 
In 1925 and 1926 the lightly pruned trees averaged 40 
and 40.1 pounds of fruit, respectively, as compared with 
30.8 and 22.2 pounds for heavily pruned trees. Older 
trees probably would not show so much difference. 


Poor Crops From Hale Orchard 

“T planted a small orchard of Hale peaches seven 
years ago and nearly all the young fruit falls notwith- 
standing thorough spraying and good care. I fertilize 
them according to Progressive Farmer instructions and 
prune them under the direction of my county agent. 
Is the Hale a shy bearer?” It is probable that your 
low yield is due to insufficient pollination. This may be 
remedied by planting Georgia Belle, Hiley, and Elberta 
among or around your trees. 


Lettuce Slow to Head 

“T have been fertilizing my lettuce with 7-5-5 but tt 
is slow to head and less than half of the plants are mar- 
ketable. What formula will hasten maturity and give 
more heads?” If the roots of the plants are healthy 
and they are not attacked by insects or diseases, then 
the trouble may be due to poor seed, not enough or- 
ganic matter in the soil, not enough fertilizer, infre- 
quent cultivation, poorly drained soil, and other causes. 
You might use 10-5-5 fertilizer with better results. A 
topdressing of nitrate of soda when the heads begin to 
form may help. 


To Get Rid of Poultry Mites . 

“T find that whitewash even when liberally used doe 
not always get rid of mites. What will kill them?” 
There are creosote paints that will kill every mite if 
properly used. They are advertised in The Progressive 
Farmer. lf you object to odor and color and prefer 
whitewash, then spray with nicotine sulphate, following 
directions on the package, and then apply the whitewash, 


—_——-O-—_ 


F YOU believe in The Progressive Farmer and if 
I you believe it would help your neighbors to read it, 

why not show them a copy or two—or send us their 
names and addresses and let us send them some free 
sample copies? We'll be delighted to do it, and we shall 
be glad to renew your own subscription one year free if 
vou collect $1 in subscriptions from other people for us. 


MANY COUNTIES AWAY 











EDITORIAL 











4 (1284R) 
WHAT KIND OF FARM RELIEF 


LEGISLATION ? 


RDINARILY is would be thought that the prob- 
() lem of farm relief legislation would be carried 

over into a special session of Congress to be 
directed by the new administration. Signs are multi- 
plying, however, that President Coolidge has a natural 
human desire to get as many major achievements as 
possible listed to the credit of his own administration. 

Hence it is announced that the short session of Con- 
gress now beginning may deal not only with the usual 
routine matters but may also act definitely on such long- 
delayed problems as farm relief and Muscle Shoals. 

The most likely program with regard to farm relief 
is that advocated by Senator McNary, co-introducer of 
the McNary-Haugen bill. Senator McNary is _ per- 
fectly willing to have his bill adopted without the 
famous “equalization fee’ which many regard as the 
heart of the measure. With that provision eliminated, 
the McNary-Haugen bill would set up the following 
program for relieving the agricultural situation :— 

First, creation of a Federal Farm Board. 

Second, a revolving fund of $250,000,000 to be used 
in stabilizing surplus crops. 

Third, a council selected by farmers to have advisory 
powers. 

Fourth, stabilization corporations composed of pro- 
ducers and financed by the Federal board, empowered 
to buy up surplus crops and hold them during period 
of glut. 

It is significant that on the very day on which this 
announcement was given out regarding a devitalized 
McNary-Haugen bill, the National Grange, in session 
in Washington City was adopting its own program for 
congressional farm relief, its four major planks being 
as follows :— 

“First, a system of codperative marketing, to 
eliminate waste in distribution under the guidance 
of a Federal Farm Board. This alone, however, is 
utterly inadequate to solve the problem. 

“Second, a flexible system of export debentures, 
to enable products having exportable surpluses to 
receive tariff benefits. 

“Third, a more extended and effective application 
of the tariff system to agricultural products in or- 
der to hold the American market as completely as 
possible for American producers. 

“Fourth, a land policy designed to avoid uneco- 
nomical agricultural expansion.” 

The modified McNary-Haugen bill, of course, does 
not solve the problem of “the exportable surplus” which 
has depressed prices of cotton, wheat, etc. The fact 
that the farmer must se/] such crops on the basis of 
world prices, or free trade prices and then buy manu- 
factured products on the basis of domestic high-tariff 
prices—this fundamental handicap under which the 
farmer labors is one which both Mr. Coolidge and 
Senator McNary refuse to recognize. But it is signifi- 
cant that both the great national farmers’ organizations 
regard this as the crux of the problem. 
this situation, the American Farm Bureau Federation 
has supported the “equalization fee’ idea. On the other 
hand, the National Grange for two or three years has 
proposed that farmers who export crops shall receive 
rewards through the “export debenture” method—boun- 
ties which may largely offset the increased prices which 
high tariffs cause farmers to pay on all they buy. 

The gratifying fact is that both great national farm- 
ers’ organizations are bearing down on the fundamental 
fact that practically today the American farmer must 
buy on ‘a protected, high-tariff American market and 
sell in an unprotected, low-tariff, world market. In 
view of the fact that there is no prospect of securing 
presidential approval of the complete McNary-Haugen 
plan as a remedy for the situation, the ¢xport debenture 
plan advocated by the Grange may come in for much 
discussion during the next four years. Its fundamental 
aim is to give the farmer tariff benefits to offset his 
tariff penalties. 


LET’S KEEP BILLBOARDS OFF OUR 
HIGHWAYS 
| ce farmer in America should join the cru- 


To remedy 


sade against the advertising billboards that now 
clutter up and disfigure our highway landscapes. 
_ The time is approaching when the public, instead of 
being attracted to patronize such advertisers, will rather 
refuse to patronize such offenders against beauty. As 
the Washington Post said recently :— 

“More than 100 organizations in the country have 
been fighting tooth and nail for restriction of the 
nideous billboard nuisance, and at last it would 
seem that their efforts are to be crowned with suc- 





G ‘ _ 


cess. They have managed to obtain the indorse- 

ment of over 240 national advertisers and agencies, 

who have agreed hereafter to restrict their signs 
to commercial districts, where they properly belong. 

“This is a great public service. It needs no ar- 
gument to demonstrate the increase of offensive 
signs. Under the stress of competition, advertisers 
and advertising agencies have proclaimed their 
wares in tones so strident that the whole country- 
side shrieks with them. There is scarcely a bit of 
woodland or pasture bordering any main highway 
or railroad in the United States that is not disfig- 
ured by billboards. It would almost seem that the 
lovelier the spot, the more inevitable the adver- 
tisement. 

“Many tourists now refuse to buy commodities 
thus offensively thrust at them. The advertisers 
who have now agreed to withdraw their signboards 
from the countryside have shown good business 
sense. The public will be disposed to patronize con- 
cerns that manifest some consideration for public 
VUOnUS, 2. 

Remember, if you own land on a highway, nobody 
has any right to put any sign there except an official 
road sign with no commercial advertising on it. Take 
down all other signs. 


THAT STORED STUFF WILL BEAR 
WATCHING! 


AMP and warm weather between fall and spring 
D will do far more injury to well cured seeds and 

feeds than will temperatures below freezing. 
Seeds should not be piled in bulk unless some one is 
sure to shovel the piles over occasionally, and even then 
there should be abundant ventilation in good and bad 
weather. Small quantities of seeds may be stored in 
cloth bags after the seeds are thoroughly dry or in 
paper bags if a number of holes are made so as to 
admit air and prevent heating and molding. 

Feedstuffs that have become moist should be stored 
in such manner that air can circulate freely about each 
bag. This may be done satisfactorily if two scantlings 
or poles are placed on the floor for the bottom layer of 
bags to rest on. Other scantlings on top for the second 
layer of bags, and so on, will give free ventilation 
around each bag. On dry days, open doors or windows 
wide. 

Most feeds become moldy if allowed to remain damp 
in a close atmosphere, and such feeds are a common 
source of sickness if fed to any farm animal, even hogs. 

Insects, rats, and mice may do injury, too. We can 
fumigate for insects. As for rats and mice, one good 
cat in a barn or any place where feed or seed is stored 
is worth’ many dollars in the saving of seed, provided 
we have arranged the stored stuff so that Thomas and 
Tabby can have regular beats for their police duties. 

A great many farmers—probably more than half—in 
the Cotton Belt do not provide storage that will hold 
a year’s supply of feed for their stock. A large part 
of the feed, therefore, is left in the field or stored 
where but little protection is given. Livestock indus- 
tries cannot expand until we provide moré feed; and 
more feed of acceptable quality cannot be provided and 
kept in good condition or in carry-over quantities until 
there is more storage space for it. We need more and 
larger barns. Yes, it’s barns we need! 


PROPER GRADING ALWAYS PAYS 


T ALWAYS pays to keep the culls and lower 
I grades of fruits, vegetables, etc., off the market. 

They should be kept at home, fed to livestock, or 
even thrown away rather than to try to sell them along 
with the high quality produce. This is true at all 
times, but especially so when there is overproduction 
of any given product. 

The 1928 Irish potato crop was the biggest this coun- 
try has ever produced. Potatoes are cheap and are likely 
to remain so for some time. In order that the pro- 
ducer may secure the best possible price for quality 
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More Dangerous Than a Rattlesnake—By Dr. F. 
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Roy H. Thomas. 
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Niven. 

Two Young Trail Blazers of the Sixties—By Mrs. 
Bessie Dallas. 











potatoes, economists of the University of Minnesota 
advised Minnesota farmers as follows, with reference 
to grading their potatoes :— 

“Use the culls and lower grades for livestock 
feed, sell them to starch factories, or throw them 
away. In any event, prices will be low, but it seems 
probable that a larger total return for the whole 
crop will be realized by sorting and discarding than 
if attempts are made to market the lower grades. 
The chances are that if this is done ruinous prices 
even for the better grades will result.” 


High quality produce always will bring the best 
prices and when there is overproduction of any prod- 
uct, it is usually only the No. 1 stuff that will bring 
even a fair price. The advice of these Minnesota 
economists is good for any section of the country with 
reference to any of the perishable crops. We must 
realize that the offering for sale of low grade, perish- 
able produce seldom proves profitable to the producer, 


A YEAR IN JAIL FOR $29.75 


T IS almost axiomatic that crime does not pay, but 
I it is seldom that there are figures to prove it defi- 

nitely. If anyone is in doubt about the matter, let 
him digest these figures we have taken from an article 
in World’s Work on ‘““Why Men Go to Sing Sing.” 


The total “haul” of approximately 900 men commit- 
ted to Sing Sing for the crimes of robbery, larceny, 
burglary, and forgery in 1927 amounted to only $368- 
574.20. The sentences imposed for these offenses to- 
taled 12,389 years. In other words, for every $29.75 
the criminal obtained as a result of his lawless activi- 
ties, he spent a year in the penitentiary. Certainly, the 
wage that any reasonably intelligent man might earn in 
a week’s time is terribly poor pay for a year in the pen. 
For the crime of robbery, the criminal lost a year of 
freedom for every $1.30 he obtained. Forgery was the 
best paying crime, but it paid only $6.43 per year in 
the penitentiary. 

Truly, crime does not pay! Sensational reports of 
large hauls are greatly exaggerated. Even when en- 
tirely true, they happen very rarely. No young fellow 
should get the idea that he has even a gambler’s chance 
of making money in crime. The law of averages—that 
law which never fails in the long run—does not offer 
any hope whatsoever to the criminal. 


WHAT IS A GOOD FARM? 


eg HAT is a good farm? I ought to know 
this as I have lived on a farm fourteen of 


my seventeen years of life, but I want some 
real information.” 


Thus read a letter that came to us only a few days 
ago. We aren’t quite sure we can give the “real in- 
formation” asked for, nor that anyone else can give afl 
entirely satisfactory answer. As one person told us quite 
succinctly, “That question covers a lot of territory.” 


“A good farm,” said a farm-reared young lady in 
our office, “is one that supports the family in reasonable 
comfort and ease.” And considering the hardship and 
inconveniences in the home that farm women have had 
to endure generally, that might well be a standard for 
all good farms but for the fact that many “good” 
farms have had owners who could well have afforded 
and installed adequate conveniences but didn’t. 


“A good farm,” said another member of our force, 
“is like a good Christian. You have to see one to know 
one.” The same sentiment was echoed by another it, 
“Don’t say ‘What is a good farm?’ Say ‘Where is 4 
good farm?’” 


A good farm, however, once it is found, likely will 
have certain characteristics about it that would apply 
to other good farms. What are some of these points 
we would expect to find? What are some of the things 
we would look for in purchasing or renting a new farm, 
particularly in a strange section? Consider these :— 

1. Ability of land to produce large crops per acre of 
capable of being built up to a high state of productivity. 

2. Land that “lies well” for cultivation and use of labor 
saving machines. 

3. Nearness to good roads and markets. 

4. Nearness to good schools, churches, etc. 

5. Is the community in which the farm is located made 
up of progressive, forward-looking people? 

6. A safe and year-round water supply. 

7. Conditions suitable for a diversified plan of cropping 
both as to physical surroundings and to market. 

8. Favorable climatic conditions. 

9. Can the farm, if radical changes are made in the farm: 
ing system of the section, be adapted to meet the new com 
ditions? 

10. Desirablesand conyenient arrangement of buildings. 


11. Is the farm land in a community likely to increase in 
value over a period of years or are there factors at wo 
that sooner or later will mean lower land prices? 


12. Adaptability of the farm to the sort of farming the 


owner expects to practice. 
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How May Farmers and Business Men Co-operate? 


Both Increased Production and Improved Marketing Are Necessary 


ness men of the South today fall into two rather 

distinct classes. One group consists of those who 
either have not waked up to the importance of agricul- 
ture as the basis of all Southern farm prosperity or else 
do not realize that there is any- 
thing they can do about ‘it. The 
other group realizes the impor- 
tance of the subject and the task 
but has no very well-thought-out 
program of effort. Various and 
oftentimes conflicting policies are 
advocated, and too often practi- 
cally all the help of a business 
men’s organization is given to 
some one-ideaed enthusiast instead 
of being thrown to the support of 
a really well balanced program of agricultural activity. 


I THEIR relations to the farmer, most of the busi- 





ie 


CLARENCE POB 


Let us ask ourselves, therefore, just what Southern 
business men ought to do for the promotion of a pros- 
perous agriculture in the South. 


]. Learn the Importance and Possibilities of 
Agriculture 


IRST of all, I would stress the importance of 
i rckescise the uninformed or unconcerned to the 

importance of the farm problem itself. Presi- 
dent H. A. Morgan of the University of Tennessee 
made a highly interesting and important point in talk- 
ing with a group of business men sometime ago. ‘You 
business men with your chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade,” he said in substance, “get very much 
elated aver the prospect of bringing a new factory to 
your fown or increasing the production of any indus- 
trial enterprise, and forget that right in the same county 
with you are several thousand farms which are essen- 
tial crop-producing factories and that by increasing the 
production or profits from these farms 20, 30, or 50 per 
cent you would increase the production of these farm 
‘factories’ already in your county and the ‘payroll’ of 
the workers in these factories several million dollars 
every year.” And this indeed is precisely what can be 
done in practically every county, with all this would 
mean in increased patronage for your merchants, in- 
creased deposits for banks, increased fees for profes- 
sional men, increased traffic for railroads, etc., etc. 

This is an idea that ought to be constantly empha- 
sized and driven home to the consciousness of Southern 
business men. They should not only be made to realize 
how greatly business men would prosper as the result 
of a more profitable agriculture, but also that it is 
feasible and practicable to double the average net profits 
of the Southern farmer. One of the greatest leaders 
Southern farmers have ever had, the late Dr. Seaman 
A. Knapp, the founder of farm demonstration work, 
said on one occasion :— 

_ “I estimate that there is a possible 800 per cent 

increase in the productive power of the farm labor, 

in the average Southern State.” 


Il. Help the Individual Farmer Produce More 


SSUMING now that the business man has been 
A roused to the possibilities of a more profitable 

agriculture in the South, let us ask next what he 
can do in order to help the Southern farmer and the 
South realize on these possibilities. 


In the first place, I would say that the individual 
farmer must be helped to produce more. Of course, in 
answer to this, one immediately hears the argument that 
farmers as a whole are already producing too much 
for the most profitable prices—and this is true. But on 
the other hand we have got to remember that in farm- 
ig as in every other human activity, it is a case of 
the survival of the fittest.” Every Southern farmer 
today produces crops in competition with farmers prac- 
tically all over the world. The peasant laborers of 
Egypt, India, and southern Africa are making cotton in 
Competition with the Southern cotton farmer. Chinese 
‘oolies are making peanuts in competition with South- 
fn peanuts. Soybeans from Manchuria hold down 
Prices for American-grown soybeans. American-grown 
Wheat comes into competition with wheat from Canada 
and Russia. American-grown tobacco competes with 
that from other nations. Nor will even a protective 
tariff safeguard the American farmer against this com- 
Petition, because we produce a surplus of most crops 


and prices must be fixed for the most part by the world 
Market. 


In other words, one of the basic facts about agricul- 
ture is that the American farmer is in competition with 
the cheap labor of peasants engaged in farming in all 
Parts of the world. We cannot get away from this 
fact, and the only way to overcome its evil consequences 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


than the individual foreigner with whom he is compet- 
ing. If the individual Southern cotton farmer is not to 
sink towards the level of the Indian peasant with his 
hut and his poverty and his 10 cents a day for his labor, 
then the individual Southern farmer must farm more 
efficiently than his Hindu competitor—must cultivate a 
larger acreage, must make his lands richer, must use 
better seed and better varieties, and must market his 
crops more intelligently. The American wheat farmer 
survives in competition with the foreign wheat farmer 
only because he uses improved farm machinery, culti- 
vates larger acreages, and therefore receives several 
times the income of the peasant wheat farmer of 
Europe. 

The same principle applies in the case of all other 
crops and the farmers producing those crops. In fact, 
it is with agriculture just as it is with manufacturers. 
A factory owner who insists on using antiquated ma- 
chinery or whose total production is below normal for 
any reason will be forced out of business by his more 
progressive and efficient competitors—and so will the 
farmer. So as a matter of self-preservation it is up to 
the individual Southern farmer to produce to the maxi- 
mum of his ability, his land’s ability, and his climate’s 
ability—and the result will be simply that less efficient 
farmers and those in less favored sections will go out 
of the farming business and find more profitable work 
in other industries. 





Of course, the South‘s two money crops, cotton and 
tobacco, do call for a,great deal of hand labor, and yet 
with modern methods, richer land, and modern machin- 
ery and equipment, the Southern farmer could produce 
just as large crops of cotton and tobacco as he is now 
producing on half the acreage. And this means that the 
same human labor or hand labor released from the cul- 
tivation of 50 per cent of the cotton acreage could culti- 
vate three times that released acreage in food and feed 
crops, and thereby make the South self-supporting. 


III. Help the Southern Farmer Find Markets 
for His Diversified Products 


UT while business men should encourage greater 

production for the individual Southern farmer as 

a fundamental necessity for a more prosperous agri- 
culture, there is one other reform of equal importance, 
and that is the development of satisfactory cash mar- 
kets for the products of a diversified agriculture. 


For years and even for generations our Southern 
business men, chambers of commerce, merchants’ as- 
sociations, and boards of trade have unceasingly preach- 
ed the doctrine, “Trade at home, patronize home in- 
dustries, keep your money at home instead of sending 
it to the North and West.” 

Now: the farmers of the South are beginning to 
say— and they have a right to say—‘If we buy from 
your stores, you buy from our farms.” Too often in 
the past if the farmer raised corn or hay or meat, 
he found the very merchants with whom he traded un- 
willing to afford him a suitable cash market for what 
he produced. _Now maybe it is true that when this 
individual Southern farmer brought to his merchant 


02 DO 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE COUNTRY DOCTOR” 


E ARE glad that at last somebody has 

paid a tribute in verse to one of the great- 

est heroes of the countryside—the rural 
doctor. One of our Arkansas subscribers sends 
us these verses from the Denver Post:— 


Out of his bed at midnight, 
Over a snowbound trail; 
Watching a case till daylight, 

Braving a winter gale. 


Up from a meal at midday, 
Off on a hurry call; 
Miles on a lonely byway; 
Out through a summer squall. 


Called from an ev’ning’s pleasure, 
Into a bitter night; 

Lured from a moment’s leisure 
Into a patient's plight. 


Rushing away at daybreak 
Into a blizzard wild; 
Soothing a mother’s heartache 
Over a suff’ring child. 


Ever a willing servant; 
Never a selfish end: 
Solacing, kind, observant— 
Doctor, advisor, friend! 
—A. De Bernadi, Jr. 
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a load. of hay, it was not baled quite right, or maybe his 
corn wasn’t sacked in the most approved manner, or 
his meat cut in just the regulation shape. But here 
is where the codperation of business men ought to 
come in. They ought to resolve to make a cash mar- 
ket for the diversified products of their communities 
and they ought to carry on a campaign of education 
among the farmers as to what standards of quality, 
what sizes of containers, and what methods of packing 
are necessary in order to enable the merchants to seil 
these products to advantage. 


Right now I think the most promising line of agri- 
cultural progress in the whole South is found in the 
marketing work being carried on by our agricultural 
departments, agricultural colleges, extension workers, 
and farm and home demonstration agents. In assem- 
bling carload shipments of hogs, chickens, hay, and 
many other farm products, cash markets are being de- 
veloped for crops which the Southern farmer in the 
past has never found it profitable to produce, partly be- 
cause it took so much time for him to market them 
at all, and when he did market them the cash prices 
were away below the standard market prices of the 
country. 


All over the South today the boll weevil is making 
the old one-crop cotton system a sheer gamble that too 
often engulfs both farmer and business man in common 
disaster. Overproduction of tobacco is likewise making 
the “one-crop systenv’ disastrous with that crop. A 
better diversified agriculture is no longer a theoretical 
advantage but an imperative necessity. Hence local 
farmers are being listened to when they say to local 
business men, “If we buy from you, you must buy 
from us,” and when they say to agricultural leaders 
and officials, “Give us markets for diversified products 
md we will practice the much-discussed diversification 
without waiting for any eloquent appeals or organized 
tropaganda in its behalf.” 





|__ ALAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP | 


Music as a Factor in Community Life 
ey of the best of all ways to promote friendship 


and fellowship among country people is to get 
them to make music together or enjoy music 
together. 


Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes of the Methodist church 
said recently: “If you don’t cultivate a taste for music 
you will have a miserable time for 
about a thousand years after you get to 
heaven.” Whether or not the bishop 
was speaking au- 
thoritatively about 
life in heaven, we 
can certainly get 
more enjoyment out 
of life on earth if 
we cultivate a love 
of music. Hence it 
is a good idea to 
start a school band 
wherever it can be 
done. Here’s a bunch 
of vocational  stu- 
dents not far from 
Longview Farm who have such a band and have proved 
that it’s a good thing both for themselves and for many 
others to whom their playing has given pleasure. 








pA 








|THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 





Checking the Slaughter of Cuammaiii 


HEREVER in the South evergreen trees are 

to be cut for Christmas decorations (no matter 

whether for home use or for sale), Mrs. Scott’s 

suggestion in last week’s paper should be borne in 
mind. As she then said :— ’ 
“When cutting holly from the farm, let us use a 
saw or sharp knife. Let’s not cut down the whole 
tree, but take out only some of the branches all 
around the trunk, being careful to take none of the 
large limbs. By pruning the trees this way they 
will not be hurt and we shall have our beautiful 

holly for the future as well-as the present.” 





[ 
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i 
A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 





IFE is sweet, brother.” “Do you think so? 
“Think so! There’s night and day, brother, both 
sweet things; sun, moon, and stars, brother, all 

sweet things; there’s likewise a wind on the heath. Life 
is very sweet, brother.”—Borrow. 
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Someone Must Grow the Purebreds 


Crossbred Hogs May Be More Vigorous But It Takes Two Purebreds 


N ADDITIONAL pay day is prac- 

ticable on many farms, through the 
sale of purebred pigs. This does not 
mean that all pigs produced on all farms 
must or should be 
purebred. It sim- 
ply means _ that 
where one has the 
facilities and _ the 
inclination and in- 
telligence to prop- 
erly manage the 
business more mon- 
ey can be made by 
having at least a 
part of the hogs produced, purebreds. 


Purebreds Best 


N AN average purebred hogs are 

more valuable for pork production 
than scrubs or the average grades. It is 
true that crossbred hogs—from purebred 
sire and dam of different breeds—are us- 
ually fully equal to and some think super- 
ior to purebreds, for pork making. Good 
or high grade pigs may equal the aver- 
age purebreds, but the average purebred 
hog is superior to the average grade for 
pork production, either for home use or 
market purposes. 





TAIT BUTLER 


To have crossbred hogs we must have 
two pure breeds and to have grades we 
must have at least one purebred. It is 
not profitable and no longer reasonable 
to use anything but a purebred boar in 
breeding for pork production. If this be 
true there is need for many purebred 
sires and at least enough purebred sows 
to produce the boars needed. 


Are some of these purebreds to nde pro- 
duced by the producers of market hogs 
or all by breeders who specialize in the 
breeding of purebred hogs for breeding 
purposes? Let us admit that the breed- 
ers who specialize in the breeding of 
purebred hogs are more capable or better 
fitted for doing this work, and also that 
they will usually produce better breeding 
stock, but in doing this we must not lose 
sight of the fact that few, of these pure- 
bred breeders make a permanent success 
of the business unless their business is 
conducted on a pork production basis. If 
they produce hogs on a pork production 
basis, selecting only the best of the pure- 
breds produced to be sold as_ breeders, 
and selling the others as market hogs, 
they generally find the business profit- 
able, over a term of years, but if they 
put their business on any other basis they 
usually fail. 


We believe an extra pay day may be 
found in producing purebred hogs, if the 
hogs are handled on the most economical 
and profitable basis for producing mar- 
ket hogs; that is, if a good boar is used 
and at least a part—preferably all—the 
sows are purebred. Up to three or four 
months of age there is no difference in 
the best methods of breeding, handling, 
and feeding pigs for breeding purposes 
and those intended to be sold for pork. 
If at that age the best of the pigs are 
separated, the males by themselves and 
the females together, and given a little 
extra care there is a good chance to sell 
them for better than pork prices, perhaps 
not for fancy prices, but for more than 
enough extra to pay for the extra invest- 
ment in breeding stock and the extra 
care. 

In fact, there is not much difference 
in the care and feeding of breeding stock 
and market hogs up to five or six months 
of age, if the best and most economical 
rations are to be used, and if balanced 
rations are used there is little difference 
in the care and feeding up to the time 
the porkers are ready for market or 
slaughter. Of course, the males must 
be separated from the others, but if a 
properly balanced ration is used, includ- 
ing green feed and sufficient protein and 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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AN AGRICULTURAL CLASSIC: “LOVE A FARM AND A CHILD” 
O MAN is going to succeed as a farmer unless he really loves the soil. 
and no one can succeed as a@ man unless he loves some child. Hence 
we commend to all our readers these two paragraphs by Joseph E. 
Wing :— 
Get yourself a field and dwell in a thank God and be glad. 
corner of that field. Walk hope- Take by the hand a little child, 
fully over that ead it out over that field and point 
field and ask of pout each little flower, each plant, 
it, “Old field, cach bird, each animal. Lead that 
what lack you? child, and see how in turn that child 
Old field, in leads you. Foster that child’s rever- 
what do I err ence, its love of things alive, its in- 
in mytreatment quiring spirit. See that no poison of 
of you? Whatis_ pride or prejudice creeps into the 
it, field, for mind of the child. Teach it to use 
das b which you hun-__jts hands; to do useful work in the 
JOSEPH E. WING ger? You, field, world. Help that child to work, to 
are part of think, to reason; teach it to hold up 
God’s earth. You are apportioned to its head, smile and be gay. When 
me; as a very great privilege 1 am you have done these simple, easily- 
permitted to call you my own. Teach done little tasks, there will no longer 
me my duty to you.” Them when be any need of a commission to as- 
the field smiles back in robes of certain what is wrong with country 
green, yielding bounteous crops, life. 
(Next week’s article in this series will be “Love Your Farm” by Clar- 
ence Poe.) 
Ss y, 

















minerals, it is pretty hard to overfeed a 
pig intended for breeding purposes, up 
to nine to ten months old, and if not sold 
by that time it may still make a profit as 
a market hog, or will eat just as well on 
the family table. The extra cost for the 
purebred females and the extra care 
which this larger investment justifies 
along with the registration fees are about 
the only extra costs where purebreds are 
produced in this way and only a few of 
the best individuals sold for breeding 
purposes. The prices received will not 
be equal to those received and required 
by the special breeder of purebreds, but 
some extra profit from the pig raising 
many be secured. 

Specializing in the production of pure- 
bred hogs for breeding purposes is quite 
a different business from the production 
of purebred hogs for pork and the sell- 
ing of a few locally for breeding pur- 
poses. The former is a business requir- 
ing capital, knowledge of breeding and 
pedigrees, skill in feeding, extreme care 
in handling, and skill in selling. Sales- 


manship, including wise advertising, is of 
the very greatest importance, although 
not always given due consideration in the 
business of breeding purebred hogs to be 
sold for breeding purposes. It is safe 
to say that few farmers, even among the 
best of them, are fitted for this work. 
At least, there are many times as many 
who will be able to pick up a little extra 
money by producing purebred market 
hogs and selling only such as are of the 
highest quality and that they can dispose 
of early for breeding purposes. 


| AUSTRALIA'S WOOL CROP | 








USTRALIA possesses less than one- 

sixth of. the sheep in the world, yet 
her pastoralists raise one-third of the 
world’s total production of wool, says A. 
S. Kenyon, engineer of the State Rivers 
and Water Supply Commission of Vic- 
toria. The country is now approaching a 
production of 1,000,000,000 pounds of 
wool, and the pastoral industry, in wool 
and mutton is worth nearly $500,000,000 








Your Binder and 1929 “‘Farmer’s Account Book” Await You 


S A new year approaches, every Progressive 


Farmer reader who can do 


so should have a binder for our 1929 issue. To all persons buying binders 
we send free of charge a complete semi-annual index, as issued. 


But while there are only hundreds of people who need binders, there are 
tens of thousands who need a Farmer’s Account book and Record Book. We have 
just prepared and published the very best of this kind ever made for Southern 
farmers, the following being only a few of its many features:— 


Annual Inventory. 


=the 


which do not). 
Record of Merchandise Bought. 


Tobacco and Peanut Sales Records. 


PNA AY 


Labor Costs and Expenses by Fields and Crops (to determine which pay and 
Accounts With Farm Renters and Laborers, 
Cotton Picking, Ginning, and Sales Records, 


Livestock and Poultry Expenses and Sales Records, 
Business Records: Taxes, Insurance, Notes, Mortgages, Debts, etc. 


The “Farmer’s Account Book for 1929” is offered to our readers at 20 
cents a copy, or with The Progressive Farmer two years for $1.10, satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
with amount indicated:— 


Put x-mark alongside what you want in the list below and mail 


Dear Progressive Farmer: I enclose payment for item marked X in list below:— 


aaa $1.10 for 1929 Farmer’s Account Book with Progressive Farmer two years; 


+eee+-$1,60 for Progressive Farmer two years, 1929 Farmer’s Account Book, and binder 
for filing a year’s copies of The Progressive Farmer with index as issued. 


Name 


DAA Oee  .. cscrcbusoneccbsachuecnscseuncasassaabeenerantessann 
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to Make the Crossbreds 


a year. The report says: “Even more 
remarkable than the rapid increase in 
flocks, declares Mr. Kenyon, has been 
the increase in the yield of wool from 
each sheep. In the first few years it was 
in Victoria 1% pounds of wool from 
each sheep. In 1850, it had increased to 
three pounds; by 1870, to five pounds: 
and at present the average yield js nine 
pounds to a sheep.” 


|__A HOME-GROWN RATION | 


READER has corn in the shuck, 

threshed sagrain with some hulls, 
and 43 per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
to feed Guernsey milk cows, and _sor- 
ghum silage and alfalfa hay for 
roughage. 

With these feeds available on the farm, 
we doubt if it will pay to purchase any 
other high-priced concentrates, except 
possibly for the extra heavy producing 
cows which must be fed a large concen- 
trate ration and therefore may need a 
little more variety. 

We suggest about 35 pounds of silage 
per cow per day, all the alfalfa hay the 
cows will eat, and one pound of the fol- 
lowing concentrates for every 2%4 to 3 
pounds of milk produced :— 








6 pounds corn, cob and shuck meal; 
2 pounds ground sagrain; 
2 pounds 43 per cent cottonseed meal. 





ie! 


REPORT THEM TOUS | 


UR standard, official, unchangeable 

subscription rates are regularly 
printed on page 3 of The Progressive 
Farmer every week as follows :— 





Two years...... pibcwoerarsetars $1 
ROE AMOS 1555 oo. ig asain ig 6:0%0:4¥0 $2 
Fe RT Cy 


Sometimes we hear of men represent- 
ing themselves as agents of The Progres- 
sive Farmer who charge more or less 
than these rates. The names of all such 
persons should be promptly reported to 
The Progressive Farmer for investiga- 
tion, 

The help of our subscribers in this re- 
spect will be greatly appreciated by us. 


"A STANDARD FARM PAPER | 





SAYS 





Better Rural Police Protection 


RGUING that elective officers who 

get their jobs through being good 
politicians never can enforce law as tt 
should be enforced, the Missouri Associa- 
tion for Criminal Justice 
urges a state police system. 
With the state highway sys- 
tem a detriment as well as 4 





benefit something may be 
done. The benefits trom 
hard roads are apparent: 


the detriment comes from an_ increase 
in rural crime. Thieves can travel hun- 
dreds of miles out from the cities, loa 
their stolen goods into a high-powered 
car and be back under cover when day- 
light comes. Sooner or later every mule 
of, main road must be patrolled. 

The state constabulary is no expéerl- 
ment. In Pennsylvania it is a recognize 
asset in law enforcement. There the fu- 
ral policemen are winning a reputation 
akin to the “mounties” of Canada who 
always “get their man.” Freed trom 
politician-control, established on a merit 
system as is our state highway commls- 
sion’s operation, a_ state constabulary 
could be of tremendous value. Bootleg- 
gers, moonshine makers, chicken thieves, 
and speed fiends never will be enthused 
over the plan. But having witnessed the 
inefficiency of the average county sheriff, 
thousands of good citizens would welcome 
opportunity to aid an enforcement OM 


cer who has no axe to grind.—issow 


Ruralist. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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Cuts from 
the same pork! 





Yet what a difference 

in flavor and curing~ 

Diamond Crystal Salt 
makes! 


Two cuts from the same pork. 
One cured with ordinary salt, the 
other with Diamond Crystal. In- 
stantly you will recognize the 
quality difference Diamond Crys- 
tal makes—the meat is firm and 
rich with delicious flavors ... the 
cure is perfect. 


Unlike ordinary salt, the snowy- 
white flakes of Diamond Crystal 
are crystal-like in shape instead of 
cubical . . . in addition they are 
porous and soft. This means that 
Diamond Crystal dissolves quickly 
and penetrates the meat fibres 
thoroughly. The outstanding dif- 
ference that makes Diamond Crys- 
tal the ideal salt for curing meat. 


There is a Diamond Crystal Salt 
for every farm use .. . for table 
and for cooking, for butter-mak- 
ing and for cheese-making, for 
livestock. Always ask for it at the 
store where you trade. 


Diamond Crystal Smoked Salt—requiring 
no smokehouse to perfectly cure meats— 
is smoked with pure 
hickory wood. A com- 
plete cure—sugar, 

salt petre, etc., ac- ; 
curately blended. 


FREE 


Everyone curing 
meats at home 
should own this 
valuable booklet, 
“How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure 
Pork.” Write to- 
day for your free 
copy. It has help- 
ed thousands pro- 
duce better cured 
meats, 


“Tho Salt thats a Salt.” 


Diamond 
Crystal 
Salt 
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Dramonp Crystat Satt Co. 
Dept. g14, St. Clair, Mich. 

Please send me, free, the booklet, “How to 
Butcher Hogs and Cure Pork.” 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. | 





Increasing Our Eyesight 


NEW telescope is to be erected in 
California. Its reflecting lens will 
be 16 feet in diameter, which is twice as 
large as the telescope on Mt. Wilson, Cal- 


ifornia. 
Astronomers will 
be able to secure 


pictures of vast uni- 
verses that now lie 
beyond the sight of 
our largest tele- 
scopes. The wonder 
of God’s creation will 
be thus increased. 
979 
When we think 
of taking pictures of suns so far distant 
that 200,000,000 years are necessary for 
light, traveling at the speed of electric- 
ity, to cross the gulf intervening between 
them and the earth, the farthest flights of 
human imagination are but as the day 
dreams of little children in comparison. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Astronomers are the humblest group 
of scientists in the world. They are in 
touch with such vast unexplored fields 
of the universe, that they know how ig- 
norant we really are. Most ordinary mor- 
tals do not learn this until late in life. 


The important things in a telescope 
are the lens, and the focus. It may be 
otherwise perfect, but a poor lens or im- 
proper adjustment will spoil its useful- 
ness, 


174 


IT often think of the soul lens through 
which we look at each other. The lens 
of love alone will give us a proper per- 
spective of our fellow men. Hatred dis- 
torts the soul lens. Jesus classed hatred 
among the great transgressions. “He 
that hateth his brother is a murderer.” 


Recently I ran across a clipping froma 
newspaper, printed in 1917. It dripped 
with hate. We were at war. Whole 
nations had slipped out the love lens and 
put in the hate lens. Naturally they saw 
their warring fellow-men as “beasts 
grown more animal.” 


19% 


Education is an addition to a man’s 
seeing ability—unless he imagines that 
other people less educated know nothing. 
Then he is an educated fool. He was 
sent to college but could not think. 


Our young people on the farms now 
have the possibility of a liberal educa- 
tion. I congratulate them on the privi- 
lege and hope that they make the most 
of it. 


It was the Master who said, “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” He might have said, “They shall 
see everything that is pure and beauti- 
ful.” Pity the poor men and women 
who have so befouled their lives that 
nothing is natural or pure or sweet and 
clean. 


Prayer is a clarifier of our vision. I 
called at a home not long ago, and found 


that the wife had had trouble with a 
lady roomer. She said, “I thought I 
could not stand it to have her in the 
house. Then I made it a matter of 


prayer and I find many good things in 
her that I did not ‘see before.” 


197 


This mighty telescope will be placed 
upon a mountain away from the fogs of 
the earth’s surface. Vision will be better 
there. In like manner, the human soul 
needs to get away from the cares and 
fogs of the everyday grind, climb up some 
hill of inspiration, and look far off to 
the Eternal. It will help our vision. 














Did we put 
too lowa 
value on 
your feet ?: 


Back in October we talked about your $11,000 


$30,000 for a permanently injured ankle. Well 


feet—we got that 
figure by averaging the value set by standard accident insur- 
ance policies. 


Now a lawyer writes to say that a client has just been awarded 


, perhaps we were 


too low. We realize that your feet are priceless. That is why 
we go to such lengths to give you the best possible footwear. 


We say confidently that for long months of solid comfort the 
new “VU. S.” Blue Ribbon boots and overshoes are unrivaled. 
We know the quality of rubber and workmanship that goes into 


Blue Ribbon footwear. We offer it to you 


only after it has 


passed 12 tests to prove it will outwear other footwear under 


similar conditions of service. 
United States Rubber Company 























“U.S.” Blue Ri 


Red or black uppers. 








Kicks off in a jiffy. 
give you longer wear. 





TJ, 


You’ll be glad 
looking arctic 








for extra warm 


Gray soles. 
medium, hip. Any judge of footwear can recognize the super- 
quality the instant he sees and handles these boots. 4 to 12 
layers of reinforcements whcrever wear is heaviest. 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 
(all-rubber arctic) 
Red upper. Gray sole. Four or five buckles. The most uses 
ful shoe on the farm. Slips right over your leather shoes, 
Washes clean like a boot. 





bbon Boots 


Three lengths—knee, 


Built to 


S.” Galosh 


to wear this sturdy, good- 
anywhere. It has a long- 


wearing gray or red sole and the finest 
quality cashmerette upper. 


Fleece lining 
th. 4- and 5-buckle heights. 














Make this test 
yourself 


Twist a “U. S.”’ Blue 
Ribbon boot. Then 
watch it snap back like 
a rubber band. A strip 
cut from the upper will 
stretch more than five 
times its own length! 











Will your boots stand this? 











Think of the punishment your boots must take—scuffing 
over concrete feeding floors, scraping through ice and mud! 
In the Blue Ribbon laboratories a machine presses rubber 
against swiftly revolving emery. The rubber in some foot- 
wear chafes away at the rate of 4/5’ per hour. The standard 
for ‘‘U. S.”” Blue Ribbon Rubber is 1/5” per hour. 


FREE BOOK! The Care of Farmers’ Feet 


This free book, by Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, 
Executive Director of National Association 
for Foot Health, tells about bunions, corns, 











The Care 





ingrown nails, chilblains, callouses, fallen 
arches, etc. Address United States RubberCom-~- 
pany, Room 112,1790 Broadway, New York. 


of 
Farmeri feet 





“U.S.” Gaytees 


Gaytees is the trade- 
marked name of the new 
tailored overshoes made 
only by the United States 
Rubber Company. New 
styles, new patterns, new 
fabrics.) 3 


“U.S” BLUE RIBBON 


heavy footwear 
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Charles E. Fuller Born to Be a Master Farmer 


The Progressive Farmer 


But His Greatest Riches Are Banked in His Happy Family Circle 








cee fi Left 
isn’t it? 
quality 
















 Prereny E. Fuller, Master Farmer, 
is joint owner with his three sons 


of “Flint Knob Farm,” in Vance County, 


North Carolina. 


Here on this farm, where he and his 
family now live, Mr. Fuller was born 60 
years ago. He avers that since that event- 
ful day (eventful to him at least), he has 
kept busy. He lays down the simple 
proposition that if any single moment of 
these long years has found him not doing 
good, then it is a safe conclusion that he 
was up to something mischievous. He is 
positive that he has never been in “neu- 


tral.” In his community he is noted for 
his untiring advocacy of the gospel of 
work. Here is one of his favorite Scrip- 


tural texts (Proverbs 22:29) :— 


“Seest thou a man diligent in his 
business? He _ shall stand before 
kings; he shall not stand before mean 
men.” 


I. A Natural-born Farm-improver 


HIS man must been born a 

farmer. It seems only a few years 
ago that he bought a small portion of his 
father’s homestead, even that part which 
had been run down by thriftless farm 
tenantry for twenty-five years. But by 
hard work and the exercise of good judg- 
ment, he has converted its barren wastes 
into places of productivity and wealth. 
Even as these lines are written, anyone 
who cares to do so may visit this farm 
and observe almost every open acre 
groaning under its burden of luxuriant 
crops, varying from the lowly legume to 
the luscious fruit upon the vine. Nothing 
but a real farmer can bring to pass things 
like this; no one else would undertake it. 


have 


As this is written, I have just paid a 
call to this farm. The Master Farmer 
was preparing to seed a field to alfalfa, 
A luxuriant growth of peavines had been 
turned under and the land thoroughly pre- 
pared by use of a tractor, disk plow, and 
harrows. But the most interesting thing 
to note is the deep, rich, humus-filled soil 
in thic field that only a few years ago was 
waste land given up to scrubby bushes 
and gullies. 





3elow.—The 


on Flint 
the crop. of 


in the 


er and their 





A whale of a load, 

Flint f 
products 
the highest market price. 


thing es- 
teemed of greatest 
Knob 
which grows perennially 
beautiful 
life of Mr. and Mrs. Full- 


and daughters. 


Knob’s 


bring 


value 

Farm is 
happiness 
home 


fine sons 


By J. C. ANTHONY, 


County Agent, Vance County, N. C. 


II. Education, Marriage, and 
Sporting Hobby 

5 IS education was acquired in attend- 

ing the public schools of the county 
until he was 16 or 17 years of age. At 
the age of 18, he was sent by the county 
superintendent of schools to complete the 
unexpired term of a teacher who had 
been discharged. Afterward, he taught 
in the public schools regularly for the 
succeeding seven years. Then, using his 
own words, he entered a close compact 
with the present “boss” of Flint Knob 
and settled down to farming in real earn- 
est. In fact, and according to his own 
version when interviewed as to this mat- 
ter, the bulk of his education was of a 
very practical nature, being in a fashion 
merely picked up; here a little, there a 
little. But it has been efficacious just the 
same. 

As a sideline and hobby, Mr. Fuller 
likes to appraise himself as a born hunts- 
man. In his younger life, he has taken 
many hundreds of quail and other small 
game, besides capturing 93 wild turkeys 
and one magnificent wild doe. His favor- 
ite of all sports however, is fox-hunting. 
For many years in his early married life, 
he maintained a fine pack of foxhounds 
for the indulgence of his cherished sport. 


III. Public-minded and Forward- 
looking 


AY, R. Fuller is a man who has always 
i manifested great concern for the 
welfare of his fellowmen, and especially 
of the farmers of this section. Being ever 
on the alert, he is always among the first 
to sense threatening danger to his class. 
It was while the writer was on a visit to 
his farm back in July, 1920, that Mr. 
Fuller mentioned the apparent approach 
of calamity as it hovered over farm prod- 
ucts, in the form of low prices for the 
most expensive crop ever grown in this 
section. It was at this conference that 
the first steps were decided upon looking 
to the organization of the Tobacco Grow- 


sua . 


‘ 


ers Cooperative Association. Although 
this body failed to function as was hoped 
for, yet by freeing tobacco growers from 
the antiquated system of selling tobacco, 
this effort had unmistakably a wholesome 
effect upon the minds of our most pro- 
gressive farmers, which will eventually 
result in improved methods of marketing 
all farm products. It was Mr. Fuller’s 
suggestion to organize the growers at 
once that led directly to mass-meetings at 
Henderson, Wilson, Raleigh, and Rich- 
mond, where finally the codperative plan 
was offered and was adopted by the Tri- 
State Association. 


IV. The Fuller Farm and Farming 
Program 


N R. Fuller’s first thought as a farmer 
is always to produce such things at 
home as are needed to supply the table 
bountifully in the way of vegetables, 
fruits, and other food requirements that 
may be produced on the farm. After 
this, there is always a surplus of these 
things for the market which is a source 
of revenue during the entire year. Us- 
ually Flint Knob Farm sends out the first 
load of melons, and the first delivery of 
early corn and other truck crops in mar- 
ketable quantities reported from this sec- 
tion. And afterward, such fruit! From 
strawberry time until late fall apples and 
pears, one will observe numerous varie- 
ties of fruits that have been properly 
sprayed and pruned and fertilized, all ap- 
proaching a state of perfection not us- 
ually found in this section of the state. 


Upon this farm, too, there is always 
sufficient livestock to make up a well bal- 
anced live-at-home program. Always 
there is an abundance of milk and butter, 
honey, poultry, and eggs for home use, 
with a surplus of each for sale. This 
cash, together with what is derived from 
fruits and vegetable crops, plays an im- 
portant part in taking care of the expense 
budget of this large family during the 
year. The careful system of bookkeep- 
ing maintained here plainly indicates the 





Above.—A rear view 
of the Fuller home. 
Here are a covered 
well, cemented plat- 
form, and_ screened 
porch, where shelves, 
seats, and comforta- 
ble chairs are arrang- 
ed for intimate in- 
terviews with water- 
melons, peaches, ap- 
ples, and other fruits 
that grow in abun- 
dance and _ perfection 
on Flint Knob Farm. 


Left.—Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles FE. Fuller, 
Flint Knob Farm, 
Vance County, N. C 
Looks like the gen- 
tleman in the picture- 
is satisfied to drop 
the argument right 
where it is. 


value of a balanced system of farm oper- 
ation. In considering the money crops 
produced on this farm one cannot fail to 
observe the excellence of the plans fol- 
lowed. Mr. Fuller and his three sons, 
who cooperate throughout, never over- 
plant their main money crop, tobacco. As 
a result, they produce a high yield of 
quality product, which brings far above 
the average prices. 

His tobacco creed and practice are 
given by Mr. Fuller himself in the fol- 
lowing striking fashion :— 

“Henry Grady is quoted as saying that 
‘Cotton is a fool.’ While cotton is ex- 
tremely exacting in its demands upon 
those who produce it, as well as upon 
those who speculate in its values, there is 
absolutely no comparison between cotton 
and tobacco when it comes to, ‘acting the 
fool.’ This contention is amply estab- 
lished by the simple fact that hundreds 
of newspapers throughout the country 
daily proclaim the prices of the various 
grades of cotton; while the current mar- 
ket value of the various grades of to- 
bacco lies secretly and treacherously hid- 
den from the eyes of the world, ready to 
spring out at the call of some disinter- 
ested auctioneer, and either strike its po!- 
sonous fangs into the arteries of the un- 
informed producer; or, if its fancy should 
turn, to embrace the seller with pious 
arms and bless him beyond his fondest 
dreams. 


“But tobacco is a great money-getter, 
a shrewd collector of tribute, and a pow- 
erful producer of state and national rev- 
enues; and, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is the most exacting of all farm crops 
as to its treatment and culture, it is for 
the specific reasons just given that we 
pay unstinted homage to this new king. 
It is a sure thing, then, that in the pro- 
duction of a crop that is so discriminating 
in its associations, no loose-handed meth- 
ods will avail us if we would succeed m 
securing a fair quota of the profits tt 
ytelds. And so, we should bear in mind, 
that there is just the same difference be- 
tween tobacco of good quality and that 
of poor quality that exists between suc- 
cess and failure. 

“Tt is our rule never to put in as many 
acres to tobacco as we do to corn or other 
small grain crops; and while we have 
produced a few poor crops of tobacco on 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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N abundant supply of 
clean, healthful heat... 
regular gas heat... any time of 
day or night. That’s what this 
New Coleman Radiant Heater 
brings to you. Turna valve and 
touch a match to the Instant 
Gas Starter, which quickly 
heats the generator, and then 
theradiantslight automatically. 
No second match required. 


The NEW 


Coleman 
Radiant Hleater 


Produces a driving, spread- 
ing, active heat that flows out 
in a fan-like zone of penetrat- 
ing warmth. 

Putit to work upstairs,down- 
stairs, all around the house— 
wherever you need heat quick- 
ly. The New Coleman is port- 
able, compactly built... easy to 
carry and use anywhere. 

This heater is safe. With the 
Thermo-Generator Automatic 
control it can’t spill fuel. It 


won't flood. It doesn’t need 
watching. Permitted 

f-) by National Under- 
x _ £8 writers’ Laboratories 

Riz under File G546. 

Ask Your Dealer 
to show you the 
New Coleman Ra- 
diant Heater. In the 
meantime, send cou- 
pon below for de 
scriptive literature 


and prices. Address 
Dept. PG 13. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
General Offices: WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 
Factories: Wichita, Chicago, Toronto 

a Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 











THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY 
(Address Office Nearest You, Dept. PG 13, 


Please send me descriptive literature and prices on 
the New Coleman Radiant Heater. 


[faire PPPTTTTTITIITITTTT TTT H-13 


PEACH ae 
APPLE JREES.. 


§mall or Large Lote by Express, Freight or Perce! Fos, 
Bear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. ade an 


Omamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREE 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22 CLEVELAND, TEN, 


OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 
REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE- 
CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 
PURCHASING 


GOV'T LABORERS 


NEEDED for Post Office Service. Tie out mail, 
ance! stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age 
45. $125-$133 month. Permanent. Particulars 


























| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
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Editor, Health Department 
Five Health Warnings for 
December 


“December drops no weak relenting tear 

By our fond summer sympathies ensnared; 
Nor from the perfect circle of the year 

Can even winter’s crystal gems be spared.” 


E USUALLY think of December 
_as the first winter month. The great 
festival of Christmas is celebrated the 
25th of December—a day the children 
look forward to 
with joy and much 
speculation as to 
what Santa Claus 
has in store for 
them. 


The following five 
reminders for better 
health are especially 
applicable in Decem- 
ber, the month that 
is used almost en- 
tirely either in getting ready for, or in 
the actual enjoyment of, holiday festivi- 
ties. 

1. Beware of the Cap _ Pistol.— 
Children who have sores or scratches on 
their hands should not be allowed to have 
the toy cap pistols. Many cases of lock- 
jaw are traced to this dangerous play- 
thing. : 

2. Rubber Gloves for This Job.—De- 
cember is usually a good month for hunt- 
ing rabbits. There is a disease that wild 
rabbits have which is called tularemia, be- 
cause it was first discovered in Tulare 
County, California. It kills many rab- 
bits. There is no danger in eating a 
thoroughly cooked rabbit that has tula- 
remia; but there is danger to the person 
who handles a rabbit affected with this 
disease, especially if the person has skin 
broken or sores on the hands. It would 
be well for hunters to have a pair of 
rubber gloves to wear while skinning rab- 
bits. Tularemia is a serious disease in 
the human body; it often ends fatally. 


3. Leave the Door Open for This 
Stunt.—Another danger that is more 
prevalent in winter than in summer is poi- 
soning from monoxide gas. One of the 
ways this gas is formed is by the com- 
bustion of gas in the automobile engine. 
Never let your auto engine run with the 
garage door closed, for you are very lia- 
ble to be overcome by this gas. Being 
both tasteless and odorless, it is not like- 
ly to be detected until the victim is over- 
come. Watch for a more complete warn- 
ing on this point next week. 


4. Let’s Not Eat It All Right Now. 
—December is a great month for fresh 
meat, and all the good things that go 
along with winter and Christmas. Many 
people, by over-eating and under-exercise 
in December, do themselves so much 
damage, especially in the way of over- 
working the kidneys, that it takes the 
other eleven months of the year to get 
back to normal. Fresh meats are espec- 
ially hard on digestion and the kidneys. 
Most folks would be better off from a 
health standpoint if they actually gave 
away half of their Christmas dinner. 


5. And Let’s Not Drink This Stuff 
at All—December and the Christmas 
holidays seem to increase the consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages; but not so 
much now, as years ago, when I was a 
boy. There seemed to be an idea preva- 
lent that over-indulgence, even to the 
state of drunkenness, was permissible. The 
only way to get through the festive period 
of December and retain a perfect physi- 
cal condition, is temperance in eating and 
total abstinence in alcoholic beverages. 
There is no practical way to handle alco- 
holic beverages except by total abstinence. 
Alcohol is dangerous to health, life, limb, 
and property. Let’s cut it out for De- 
cember—and for keeps! 

“T heard the bells on Christmas Day 

Their old, familiar carols play; 


And wild and sweet, the words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men.” 





DR. REGISTER 
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throughout the year. 
















‘GANTT’S All-in-One PLOWS 


This Handy Combination Plow Will Do the 
Work of Several Implements On Your Farm 





Save 50% of the Cost of Your Implements 


The All-In-One is the only plow that will do any and all kinds of plowing 
They cost no more than any other good steel beam plows, 
but are far more valuable, as there is not a day during the entire season that 
they cannot be used. The All-In-One is strictly a first-class steel beam plow, made 
in two pieces of high carbon steel, properly spaced apart and riveted together, 
forming a truss which is much stronger than one piece and at the same time 
lighter and more easily handled. 


Made in One and Two-Horse Sizes 


The All-In-One plow has become so popular that we are 
making them in one and two 
the two horse plow to be the “sweetest” running plow you 
ever had your hands on. 
which describes this plow fully, as well as the dependable 
line of Gantt Planters and Fertilizer Distributors that have 
served Southern farmers for more than forty years, 


See Your Dealer or Write Us 


GANTT MFG. CO. 


Requires buta Few Min- 
utes to Change Plows 


Here’s a strong sturdy plow so 
arranged that by simply moving 
the heel bolt you can change it in 
a moment’s time from a turning 
plow to a middle breaker or a cul- 
tivating plow, using ordinary steel 
points such as_ scooters, shovels, 
sweeps, scrapes, etc., like those 
you buy everywhere. (Attach- 
ments sold separately.) 


orse sizes. You will find 


Get a copy of our free catalog 





Macon, Georgia 
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copper-content 


ROSSMETAL 


galvanized 





SILO 


A Silo of lifetime satisfaction. No shrinkage or 
swelling. Can be increased in height. No freeze 
troubles. Easily erected. Storm and fire-proof. 
Write today for valuable booklet Users’ Own 
Words written by 250 owners. 


Write today for special money saving offer. 
cute CQ, Springfield, Ohio 
(Established 1850) 


Check items you want, we will send illustrated 
folders and full information. Mail today. 


ROSS 


467 Warder St. 


[Selec 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 









SAVE reat 


Use Moore Bros, PURPUL medicated 
Wax Dilators to heal without closing. 
After operating, when sore or cone 
gested, for reducing spiders insert this 
wonderful healing dilator. Avoid 
expensive troubles, lost quarters. 
Package Sent FREE 

Write us dealer’s name and we will mail 
y generous package free. At dealers 25c. 
Pioicator dozen; 5 dozen $1, ormailed postpaid. 
“INSERTED Moore Bros., Dept Y, Albany, N.Y. 


Medicated Wax Dilators 


Kraemer rerarrenaa, 









Introductory offer until we secure local Agent. 
Any inscription Free. Agents Wanted. 


AMERICAN MEMORIAL CO. 


819 Ailanta National Bank Building ATLANTA, CEORCIA 
ft. High Dep. A-14 We. 500 Low. 
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BLAST YOUR STUMPS 


Te land under stumps is tied up in a non-produc- 





tive investment. 
Set this land to work. 


A little Hercomite properly placed will do the trick. 
It will help you to turn your waste lands into fertile 
fields. Sign and mail the coupon printed below and 
we will send you an illustrated book which tells you 
how to plant trees, dig ditches, break up hard subsoil 
and do many other things with the help of dynamite. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
935 Volunteer Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Please send me a free copy of “Hercules Dynamite on the Farm.” 


Name and Address 1811 
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Contest-Proven 
Facts for Alabama 
za Poultrymen 


“10 Pratt bred pens 
first or near it in 8 
National Egg Lay- 
ing Contests con- 
clusively prove Pratt 
Recommendations 
by their records. 
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| aa 7 Keep 

Diarrhea Away! 
| No excuse for any CHICK 
| DIARRHEA when one Pratts 
Diarrhea Tablet in a quart of 
water avoids common bowel 
troubles. MOST GOOD 
DEALERS have Pratts on the 
counter. If your dealer hasn’t 
Pratts send 50c for standard 
package postpaid. 














test 
DROVEN 
Diarrhea 


Tablets for Chicks 


57 years of success and fair 
dealing behind the money back 
guarantee of any Pratt remedy 


PRATT FOOD CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. 








AKE MONEY 


rn otumape fon yournelt Cheapest Way 


—the fastest, easiest o) 
Poatrareewd to Pull Stumps 


rite Quick for Agent’s Offer 
§ Big profits with easy work for you 
in my new special agent's offer. 
Also get my new big catalog—free. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
1113 29th St. Centerville, iowa 


E66 Prices Higher 
Get More to Sell 


Make your 
hens pay you better 
profits. Help them through 
the molt quickly and start 
them laying by feeding Rust’s 
Egg Producer. Mix Rust’s with 
their food and soon you will have 
cackling, red-comb chickens laying 
more and more eggs. 
13 More Eggs A Day—Same Rattons 
Mrs. W. Burton Bowner, Albemarle County, 
Va., wasn’t getting but one or two eggs a day. 
After feeding RUST’S EGG PRODUCER two 
weeks, she reports 13 to 15 eggs a day from 
the same rations. 
Every Hen Laying In Ten Days 
Mrs. Anna M. Harris, Mecklenburg County, Va., 
writes, “I got a 30-cent package of RUST’S 
EGG PRODUCER and I think in ten days every 
hen and pullet I had was laying.” 
Special Introductory Offer—Send 30 cents for a 
large 1-Ib. trial package of Rust’s Egg Producer, 
enough for 12 to 15 
hens for ten days. 
Money back if not 
satisfied. Write for 
free copy of Rust’s 
Egg Record. > 
T. W. Wood & Sons 
30 S. 14th Street, 
Richmond, 
Virginia 
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Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
Woman’s World ROur Special Price 
McCall’s 25 
The Progressive a 12 _— 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
ee 











Have You Heard the News? 


Here Are Live Items From the Carolinas and Virginia 





“HOW THEY GO AFTER SCRUB | 
SIRES IN VIRGINIA 


yANKE RS, aieets, and farm- 

ers are working together in several 
Virginia counties to abolish scrub sires. 
The Virginia State Bankers’ Association, 
attracted by the results of better sires 
work throughout the state, this year of- 
fered $100 to be used for the promotion 
oi the work. Thirty dollars was secured 
from another source and this money was 
divided into prizes of $60, $40, and $30, 
to be given to the counties eradicating 
the greatest number of scrub and unreg- 
istered sires this year. Bedford County 
has won first prize, Floyd County second, 
and Grayson County third. County Agent 
S. S. Hylton, 8. bL. Cole, and BD. T. 
Painter have worked untiringly, but all 
three give much credit to the progressive 
farmers and stockmen in their counties. 
The cash prizes will be used for the bet- 


county 


information secured 
about foods. The counties doing this 
splendid work were Forsyth, Bladen, 
Cleveland, Cabarrus, New Hanover, and 
Duplin, says Mrs. McKimmon. About 
200 farm women attended each meeting. 


demonstrate the 


‘SOUTH CAROLINA NEWS TOLD! 
' BY COUNTY AGENTS | 


{\DGEFIELD. — Edgefield has_ in- 
creased her dairy cow population 
more than 1,000 within the last four 
years, and is sowing over 10 tons of vetch 
and clover seed and a good grain acreage 
with which to feed them.—W. H. Barton. 


Abbeville—One of the alfalfa dem- 
onstrators last fall put in one-half acre of 
alfalfa and cut this crop five times this 
year, making a total yield of two tons of 
cured hay on the half acre. This hay sold 
at market price of $25 per ton would give 
him a very substantial profit from the 








THEY HAVE THE HABIT OF VICTORY 


For several years the Clemson College Berkshire herd has been walking away with prizes 


wherever any prizes were put up in sight of ’ 


em, Here’s “Clemson Empress,” 


for example. 


In a great state fair like that just held in Texas, she was grand champion. 


terment of the livestock industry in the 
counties in which they were won. 
Preliminary reports received from sev- 
en county agents in the Virginia “State 
Better Sires Project’ show that in these 
counties 200 scrub sires have been re- 
placed by purebreds. Of this number, 81 
of the registered sires placed were bulls 
of the beef breeds, 55 were dairy bulls, 51 
were rams, and 13 boars. For the last 
five years very effective better-sires work 
has been carried on throughout the state, 
and the quality of the livestock has 
improved wonderfully as a_ result. 
About a year ago Craig County 
replaced the last scrub bull with a pure- 
bred. This was the first county in 
Virginia and the second in the United 
States to eradicate the scrub bull. With 
the splendid work being done by county 
agricultural zgents and leading farmers 
in many sections of the state, it is ex- 
pected that other counties will accomplish 
the same thing within a short time. 
Other county agents who have made 
some progress in the eradication of scrub 
sires are: S. J. Dawson, Westmoreland; 
M. G. Lewis, Rockbridge; P. E. Bird, 
Smyth; and R. B. Oliver, Jr., Nottoway. 





| COMPLETE NUTRITION 
| STUDIES 





EL OME demonstration club women in 
counties of North Carolina have 
celebrated the completion of their nutri- 
tion studies, for the year by holding 
“Achievement Day” exercises, at which 
Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon of State Col- 
lege, was chief speaker. The days were 
featured by reports from the various 
clubs, appropriate songs and other exer- 
cises, and well served luncheons, used to 


outlay of money and labor. Many of our 
farmers are beginning to realize that al- 
falfa is our cheapest source of hay.—Z. 
D. Robertson. 

Ill 


Spartanburg.— We made a carload 
exhibit of 18 calves at the State Fair, 
Columbia, two calf club boys being in 
charge of the exhibit. The county agent 
and eight calf club members assisted in 
showing this exhibit. We got ten plac- 
ings in the calf club and five placings in 
the open classes. The junior yearling 
bull owned by Carroll Brannon, won 
Junior Championship.—Ernest Carnes. 


IV 
Orangeburg. — Two more ton-litters 


were weighed during the month, the 
weights being 2,011 pounds and 2,975 
pounds. Six litters reached the ton mark 


and have been weighed this fall, with one 
other to be weighed early next month. A 
total of $175 is offered in prizes to con- 
testants in the county.—R. F. Kolb. 


Vv 


Laurens.—Much interest has been 
shown among the farmers this fail in 


cover crops. To date we have ordered 
about 16,000 pounds of, Austrian winter 
peas, 4,000 pounds of hairy vetch, and 
3,000 pounds of crimson clover seed. Lo- 
cal merchants have also sold a consider- 
able amount of seed.—C. B. Cannon. 


Vi 


Lancaster.— No outstanding yields 
will be made, but it is a point worthy of 
note that practically every farmer will 
make a good crop on his 5-acre cotton 
contest plot, while not only his other cot- 
ton but that of others in his community, 
is very poor. These plots are attracting 
more attention’ this year than usual, and 
many farmers are coming around to the 
lessons they are intended to teach.—W. 


F. Howell. 
VII 


Florence.—Still further proving that 





interest continues to grow in better hogs 
seven purebred boars have been purchas- 
ed by Florence County farmers this 
month. Interest in dairy cows is greater 
than ever before. But unfortunately the 
farmers haven’t the money with which to 
buy cows, and could not find the cows if 
they had the cash. —J. W. McLendon, 


Vill 


Greenville—One major line of work 
during the month was with the calf clyb, 
Two club heifers from this county were 
selected to be in the state Jersey exhibit 
at the National Dairy Show. The three. 
year-old heifer belonging to Nell Means 
was placed second in her class at the 
National, and the senior heifer belonging 
to Willard Jones placed fifth—W. R, 
Gray. 

IX 

Newberry.—Many of the cotton con- 
testants are producing more than a bale 
of cotton per acre. One outstanding fea- 
ture has been that poison for boil weevil 
has shown splendid results. Some of the 
fields where poison was used intelligently 
have developed cotton up to the top of 
the stalks just like old-time cotton.—T, 
M. Mills. 


| GUERNSEY NEWS NOTES | 


\ 








NTELLIGENT breeding leads pro- 

gressively to improved performance, 
better profits, and greater satisfaction 
and pride upon the part of the owners. 
In illustration, here are three recent news 
items about purebred Guernseys. 

New Guernsey Champion. — Con- 
stance of Sunset 109945 has just com- 
pleted a record which makes her state 
champion in North Carolina Class AA, 
with a production of 11,557.1 pounds of 
milk and 637.3 pounds of butterfat. She 
is a Guernsey owned by L. B. Compton, 
of Buncombe County. Since 1924 the 
top record in this class has been held by 
Lady Phifer 42722, owned by S. W. and 
J. F. Miller, Rowan County. 

A Five-gallon Guernsey.—‘ Mr. Paul 
P. Davis attended the Guernsey sale at 
Lexington and brought back a registered 
cow which he will use as the foundation 
of a future herd,” says L. F. Brumfield, 
county agent of Yadkin County, N. C. 
And then he added, “Just how well Mr. 
Davis is pleased with his cow may be 
easily guessed when it is known that she 
gives 43 pounds milk daily.” 

Breeding Tops the Sales.—R. W. 
Pou, county agent of Forsyth County, 
N. C., is proud of the reward and honor 
that came to H. Johnson of that 
county at the Guernsey sale held recently 
at Lexington. He says: “Mr. Johnson 1s 
one of the oldest breeders in the state 
and has given very intelligent attention 
to breeding superior animals. He realizes 
that good animals are the result of good 
feeding and good breeding.” The animal 
he exhibited at Lexington was sold and 
topped all animals offered by more than 
$150. 
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| HOW MUCH TOBACCO IS 
| THERE IN STOCK? 


HE following figures show in millions 

of pounds the quantities of various 
types of leaf tobacco held by American 
manufacturers and dealers on October | 
of each year as indicated :— 











~_| 1928] 1927] 1926) 1925] 1 


75; | arr arcane i Fee 1,682|1,807|1,768 1,755|1,725 
Chewing, smokin g,| | | | | 
snuff, and export} | | | 

DE has kakadaabas cad 11,276|1,376/1,312|1,28911,240 


SN ee ein | 348] 451] 466] 459| 428 
Dark Dist. of Ky. and| we | a 
Tenn.—Total ........ 259| 278] 251| 24 
Dark fired of Clarks- | 


| 
j 
| 
| 








ville, Hopkinsville, | oe ee 
and Paducah Dists...| 114] 162] 169) 151 1% 
Henderson 2) 7.3) 5.8) 98 
Green River ... 52, 52 ¢ 
One Sucker | 2} 50i 42| 
Virginia Sun Cured ...| 5.1] 5.9] 4.2 4.2 6.3 
Virginia Dark ......... | 49) 56) 50) 43 #4 
Bright Yellow Dist. of! | | | | 
Va, N.C, 8.C, andi | of | 
Gee cictopisrecicansass | 662| 581] 493] 513} 510 
Maryland ............+- | 25] 22) 19} 171 38 
GILBERT GUSLER. 


Lhe Progressive Farmer 
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7 A RADIOLA will bring you 


le at 
‘ered 
ation 


; thousands of hours of enjoyment 


y be 
. she 


RADIOLA 16 


W. N millions of homes radio has be- 


anty, come the most popular means of 
onor . . . 

‘hat enjoyment for the family circle. 

ently 

on is No home today is complete without a 


state ° RCA RADIOLA 16—Very compact, sturdy, battery-oper- 

ition good radio set—and every home can ated, 6-tube receiver. Single dial control. Perfected RCA You can be proud to own either of 
izes . . d-radio-frequency circuit. Mahogany finished cabinet. - = - 
se now afford to havea genuine Radiolas = “"““"™*uourssns $82.75 (with Radiotrons) these fine Radiolas. They will bring 
00 


imal you thousands of hours of enjoyment. 
and The combined resources of General 


om Electric, Westinghouse and the Radio 
— Corporation of America make possible 
the design and manufacture of fine radio 
aaa sets at a low cost. These instruments 


these instruments employs the RCA 
tuned-radio-frequency circuit, providing 
high selectivity and sensitivity and 
superb tone quality. 





RADIOLA 18 


RCA sets may readily be purchased from 
RCA Radiola Dealers on the RCA Time 
Payment Plan. 

















lions embody all the world’s knowledge of ae 
rious ; The New RCA 
rican radio. RCA RADIOLA 18—For direct operation from A. C. house EDUCATIONAL HOUR 
i current. Employs special A.C. tubes and rectifier. Electrically 
er | ee ee 2 f lighted dial. Finest set of its kind. $95 (less Radiotrons) Season of 1928-29 

adiola is the 1deal receiver for use ‘ 
7924 A 2 f The best reproducer to get the full tone qualities of the‘ i6”’ From Oct. 26 to May 10 Walter Damrosch 
a with battery power, while Radiola 18 or the 18" is the RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—-$37.50 will conduct a series of educational concerts 
Hiei : ‘ . : for schools, Friday mornings at 11 (Eastern 
is specially designed to take its power Standard Time) through 27 broadcasting 
| 1,240 ae : . stations. 
| 428 from the electric light circuit. Each of 
| 
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A Radiola 


MADE+ BY + THE* MAKERS : OF + THE: RADIOTRON 






Comfort tested by 
hundreds of miles of tram 


HIS Hood Red Short is built to hug heel and 
instep—to conform to the foot and leg lines and 
so move with the foot—not chafe against it. 


For men who must trudge their daily miles — that’s 
comfort! 


Heavy duty tire tread soles for many seasons’ wear. 
Uppers of the red rubber that only Hood seems to 
know how to build — non-checking — non-cracking. 
The Hood Red Boot is a man’s boot for toughest 
going. 

Made also with hip, sporting and storm king tops. 


The Red Boot is built by the makers of that famous 
red rubber 4 buckle—the Kattle King. 


e e * 


SSNaeataeeb onion pence ROR PS San ih Dan cent ala a ea ot aT ny pata e ge 


Made by HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. 


RANROSE a 


Pa al * ’ 
| RUBBER FOOTWEAR CANVAS SHOES [| PNEUMATIC TIRES [ | SOLID TIRES Yh LLHEELS - SOLES - TILING | | 


S HOOGE THE SYMBOL. OF WORLD WIDE SERViICT iN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS ; 
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The Voice of the Farm 


Readers’ Own Opinions and Comments 


What Sort of Farm Relief? 
V HAT crops can farmers keep off 


the markets to hold prices or raise 
prices without hitting the food of the 
people nearly out of sight and thereby be- 
coming the most unpopular class of the 
universe ? 

The food of the people all comes from 
the farms. In the South the cotton and 
tobacco are the only non-perishables capa- 
ble of storage. If the farmers were 
financially capable of holding wheat and 
corn off the market to force up prices, 
there would soon be murder. Raising 
milk prices by holding off, means up goes 
butter so that the masse@ are forced to 
buy oleomargarine or butter substitutes. 
Truck vegetables cannot be held off or 
they’ll rot. They might be held if good 
storage is available. Dear hay means 
dear beef and a legsened consumption. 


Whatever the farmer does in holding 
produce is seemingly going to boomerang 
the farmer. The majority of his prod- 
ucts are perishable or shrink if stored. A 
higher price for a shrunk article is sort 
of “as you were,” so why store to obtain 
a seemingly higher price and gain unpop- 
ularity ? 

It seems to me that the only way for 
the farmer to progress is by lessening his 
overhead per acre, keeping tab on fields’ 
production, and planting only such crops 
as suit each field. He must realize the 
lay of the land suits one crop and not an- 
other. In his rotation, make his legumes 
equal or exceed his corn acreage. If he 
is short or behindhand, don’t plow for 
soybeans but disk and sow cowpeas. 
Leave the immigration laws as they now 
are, realizing that if they are lifted to 
provide the farmer with cheap labor it 
will also provide cheap laborers to all 
other trades, thereby reducing wages and 
the ability of the wage earners to buy 
the farmer’s produce which they are now 
buying and appreciating. 


No laborers in Europe can afford to 
buy chickens, pure butter, best cuts of 
beef and lamb, cream as ice cream, etc. 
These are all luxuries consumed in a 
very small degree. What does the Ameri- 
can farmer want relief from? Prices for 
whole milk, sour cream, buttermilk, poul- 
try, farm cured hams, bacon and sausage, 
butterfat as butter, vealers, eggs, and 
truck, seem to me to fairly well pay the 
farmer the year round. If just one class 
of farmers need relief, say so, and 
don’t dump all of us in the poorhouse. 
I seldom hear any man who farms 
a three, four, or five years’ rotation cry- 
ing for relief. BE. ft. 

Guilford County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note.—The Prégressive Farmer 
believes that other classes have received 
unwarranted privileges from the govern- 
ment which place farmers at a disadvan- 
tage and that this situation should be 
remedied. But unquestionably (1) farmers 
who do good farming are much better off 
than others, and (2) the animal products 
B. E. J. mentions are bringing fairly good 
prices. 


Cotton Lost by Too Much 
é bd %? 
Sampling 
Oe of my neighbors put his cotton 
in a bonded warehouse last fall and, 
for insurance purposes, it was weighed 
when it was entered. Resting assured 
that his product was well protected, he 
regularly paid the monthly fees. 


This summer he decided that he would 
sell. He went to the warehouse for his 
cotton. The bagging on every hale was 
cut to shreds, and huge samples had 
been pulled from between all the ties. 
No person had been given permission to 
sample it at all. 

On the 


same warehouse scales on 


which they had been weighed before, the 
bales registered an average loss of 40 





pounds each. The owner complained, 
and the manager of the warehouse as- 
sured him that such a loss was far below 
the average, informing him that most 
cotton lost about 60 pounds to the bale 
during a winter’s stay in the warehouse. 
And that was all the satisfaction that he 


. received. 


One of the field workers of the South 
Carolina Cotton Association recently told 
of an incident which sheds some light on 
such losses. He had been sent by the 
owners to sample their stored cotton. 
When he started to work, an official of 
the warehouse came in with knife and 
sacks and asked if the association sam- 
pler would object if he also took a sam- 
ple from each of the same bales. In that 
case objection was raised, and almost a 
bale of cotton was temporarily saved 
from the sample thief, who probably took 
it later anyway. 


Protection from fire and water is no 


more important than protection from 
loss through the repeated stealing of 


samples, and warehouse officials should 
be equally liable for both. Until they 
are made liable for the latter, the farmer 
who intends to store his cotton should 
carefully investigate the past reputation 
of the warehouse in which he plans to 
put his product. oe OM 


Why I Have My Own Gin 


FOUND in attempting to have my 75 

to 100 bales of cotton ginned at public 
gins that there was too much time lost 
and too much uncertainty in getting the 
seed clean and pure. 

If the cotton is damp after picking we 
can take our own time in ginning. An- 
other advantage is, that I can give my 
personal attention and control to all gin- 
ning. I keep my seed pure for my own 
planting and sell my surplus at a pre- 
mium. G. A. SHERRILL. 

Chesterfield County, S. C. 
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| VIRGINIA HORTICULTURAL | 
| SOCIETY MEETS NEXT WEEK | 


HE annual meeting of the Virginia 

Horticultural Society at Winches- 
ter December 11-13 promises to be one of 
the most interesting and instructive in its 
33 years of history. Tuesday morning, 
the officers will make their reports and 
J. H. Meek, director of the Division, of 
Markets, and E. B. Shaffer, chief of the 
inspection service, will discuss various 
phases of apple inspection. In the after- 
noon, Ralph Reese, president of the 
American Pomological Society, reports 
on a survey he has made of the apple in- 
dustry, M. C. Burret, president of the 
Western New York Cooperative Pack- 
ing Association, will talk on codperation, 
and F. A. Motz, horticulturist of V. P. 
I., will lead the round table discussions. 





At night, Governor Harry F. Byrd, 
the largest apple producer in Virginia, 
will be the principal speaker, and Judge 
F. S. Tavenner of Woodstock will dis- 
cuss the cedar rust fight. 

Wednesday the principal speakers will 
be F. A. Motz, H. E. Ketner, commerce 
council of the State Corporation Commis- 
sion, on the railroad situation; Dr. E. J. 
Kraus, of the University of Chicago, on 
maintaining tree vigor; F. J. Schneider- 
han of the Winchester Field Laboratory, 
and S. W. Frost of the Pennsylvania 
State College on peaches and the oriental 
moth. A banquet will follow Wednesday 
night. Dr. W. S. Hough, Winchester 
Field Laboratory, will speak on the de- 
layed dormant sprays on Thursday morn- 
ing, after which the meeting will ad- 
journ. 


ee 


Et IS not too early to begin your 
Christmas shopping. 








“THE ONLY 
SHOT THA1 
COUNTS IS 
THE SHO] 
THAT HITS” 
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FOR THE LONG SHOTS 


LIP some of these Remington Nitro Express Shells 

into the old gun and you'll surprise yourself. You'll 
think it’s luck or accident at first—the way you'll pull 
em down when they’re “way out yonder”. 


But it’s not. Nitro Express Loads have established a new 
range—the longest range you can get with a shotgun. 
When ducks or geese are flying high and wide, when a 
cotton-tail is disappearing over a distant rise, when a 
grouse or a pheasant won’t take a chance and gets up 
“out of range”—those are the times when it’s Nitro 


Express Shells or an empty bag. 


Buythem from yourdealer. Descriptive circular onrequest. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway 


New York City 





Remington, 


ARMS 


© 1028 R. A. Co. 


AMMUNITION 


CUTLERY . 





CASH REGISTERS 





2309 
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Owari Satsuma has proved itself to be 
the profitable variety for the Satsuma- 
growing area of theSouth. Owari Satsuma 
ripens early, and can be marketed in 
October and November. 

A special booklet featuring Satsuma 
Oranges will be mailed on request to 
planters who are interested in Satsumas. 


Write today. 


ea tars 


19-29 








The South's Largest Nurseries 














WHEN 
SAY: 
The Progressive Farmer.” 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, ate ey and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
We buy raw skins such as muskrat, coon, 
etc., for our own use. Send for price list. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
594 Lyell Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
“I saw your advertisement in 

















a « 
- Uncle Hi says— 


- When a man does something really 
eRe worthwhile folks usually imitate 
him, but no matter how hard they 
try the imitators are never as good 
as the originator.”’ 


Oliver Chilled Plows and repairs are widely 
imitated but beware of the imitations. 
They are never as good as the genuine. In- 
sist upon seeing the Oliver trade mark. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


Plowmakers for the World 
Richmond, Va. — Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Progressive Farm Woman‘ 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 




















THE HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR" 


ON DAY, 10.—Take little 
3illy visiting with you when you go 

to visit your neighbor, but teach him not 
to run ahead and place himself in the best 
seat. Tell him to 
stand until older peo- 
ple are seated before 


Decunbe r 


sitting down him- 
self. 
Tuesday, Decem- 


ber 11.—Make a list 
of those to whom 
you are going to 
send holiday letters 
or you may forget 
someone in the last 





. HUTT 


MRS. W. 


minute rush. 

Wednesday, December 12.—A pot of 
wandering Jew makes a nice Christmas 
gift. To make it festive knot or crochet 
a coarse network of strings or raffia to 
cover the pot. Add a handle with which 
to hang it where it will get indirect light. 

Thursday, December 13.—Of course 
the children want colored icings on cook- 
ies and cakes. Buy them if you can; cake 
colorings come in tubes, little jars, or 
bottles. If you cannot buy them, egg 
yolk makes yellow, beet juice pink, and 
spinach or turnip tops green. To get the 
green rub a little of the leaf through a 
sieve, and to get the color from the beet 
cut a few pieces in hot cream, let it stand 
a few minutes and mix the colored cream 
in the icing. 


Friday, December 14.—Many a gener- 
ation of Scotch babies have had _ their 
toes patted to the tune of the nursery 
rhyme cow :— 

“Katie Beardie had a coo, 
White and black about the moo, 
Wisna that a denty coo? 
Dance, Katie Beardie, O.” 

Saturday, December 15.—If you must 

use drippings instead of butter for your 


Christmas cookies, a few drops of lemon 


juice added to it will take away the 
greasy flavor. If it has an odor, as of 
onions, boil thinly sliced Irish potatoes 


in it and let it cool before using. 


Sunday, December 16.— 
“Over the world with outspread wings 


The spirit of Christmas broods and sings 


Of happy, hopeful, helpful things 
All for you and me. 
“Then what do we care for the things that 


tear, 
And rust, and fade, and break, 
When love will give us 
And greet us when we 


| CHRISTMAS ‘SUGGESTIONS 


a sweet, good sleep, 


awake.” 


ILLOWS for floor 

cushions, candlesticks, picture frames, 
fancy gift boxes, tiles, screens, and 
plaques make good Christmas gifts. A pair 
of book-ends colored in gold and antiqued 
in green are lovely. 


large enough 


A cardboard waste-paper basket may 
be decorated on the outside by pasting 
over the entire surface colored pictures 
cut from magazines. The more irregular 
and unconventional the placing of the 
pictures, the more delightful the result. 
In fact, one covered in the same manner 
as “crazy quilts’ are patched is a mass 
of color without definite design, but has 
the effect of an allover pattern. After 

. the pictures are neatly pasted in place, 
the surface inside and out is covered with 
shellac. Then the inside is covered with 
brushing lacquer in jade green. A band 
one inch wide at top and bottom of the 
outside is in the same green. 

Have you seen a hosiery box? It is 
quite the last word now in the closet en- 
semble. And what is a closet ensemble? 

Nothing more than the shoe trees, coat 


hangers, hat trees, garment protectors, 
boxes or racks, and hosiery boxes. 
These accessories are made to match; 
lacquer and bright patterned cretonnes 
are useful in decorating them. The hos- 
iery box is ten by twelve inches and three 
inches deep, divided into eight compart- 
ments, each to hold a pair of hose folded 
into a compact roll. In order to guard 
against rough edges the inside of the box 
is padded and covered with nainsook 
while the outside is lacquered. 


shoe 


"CLOTHES FOR SANTA CLAUS | 


rmO MAKE a Santa Claus outfit is easy 
The cloth 








and not very expensive. 
must be in bright red material. If one has 
none but has some white cloth, two or 
three packages of bright red dye will 
work wonders. 

Two patterns can be used, one the reg- 
ular pajama pattern and the other the one 
piece overall pattern. 

In making the garment be sure that it 
is made loose enough to go over the 
clothes as many a Santa Claus has found 
himself dispensing gifts to Sunday school 
children standing beside a hot stove and 
perspiration pouring down his _ painted 
cheeks. 

If the suit is to be a permanent one to 
be used year after year then it pays to 
buy some cheap white rabbit fur or eider 
down, enough to go around the sleeves, 
collar, cornucopia cap and hip line. If the 
suit is to be used but once, then take a 
strip of cotton about 2% inches wide and 
three yards long and baste fluffed up cot- 
ton batting on it making it resemble 
white fur. : 

Whiskers and mustache are much more 
dificult to manage than the suit. For 
the whiskers you can call upon the old 





BE 


THE USE OF AN 


( eae 
THERMOMETER 
PREVENTS MANY A CAKE FAILURE 


OVEN 


gray mare but for the mustache you may 
have to employ cotton batting unless you 
have a nice big white-breasted dog that 
will spare a few curls. Sew the long hair 
on to white cotton cloth for the whiskers, 
but as to the mustache, that will need 
glue or white cotton thread according to 
the length of the fibre. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 








RIC of each pattern, 20 cents. an sis 
rc ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 














| A CHRISTMAS CAROL: 


JOY TO THE WORLD 





Isaac Watts. 


c. Rr. Handel. 
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sugar gradually while beating constantly; 


GOOD CHRISTMAS CAKES | 


ERMITS. iP third cup aesaae, % cup 
H sugar, egg, 2 tablespoons milk, 1% 

cups Bs 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
14 cup raisins stoned and cut in small pieces, 
% teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon each cloves, 
mace and nutmeg. 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, then 
raisins, egg well beaten, and milk. Mix and 
sift dry ingredients and add to first mixture. 
Drop from tip of spoon in small portions on 
buttered sheet, 2 inches apart. 

White Fruit Cake.—Two-thirds cup butter, 
124 cups flour, % teaspoon soda, % tablespoon 
lemon juice, whites 6 eggs, 1% cups sugar, 
2% cup candied cherries, % cup nuts, % cup 
citron thinly sliced, and 1 teaspoon almond 
extract. 

Cream butter and add gradually flour, mixed 
and sifted with soda; then add lemon juice. 
Beat whites of eggs until stiff, add sugar 
gradually and add slowly to first mixture; 
then add cherries cut in pieces, nuts, citron, 
and extract. Bake in buttered deep cake pan 
1 hour. 


English Fruit Cake.—One pound butter, 1 
pound brown sugar, 9 eggs, 1 pound flour, 2 
teaspoons mace, 2 teaspoons cinnamon, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, 2 tablespoons milk, 3 pounds cur- 
rants, 2 pounds raisins seeded and chopped 
fine, % pound almonds blanched and shredded, 
1 pound citron thinly sliced and cut in strips. 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, and 
beat thoroughly. Separate yolks from whites 
of eggs; beat yolks until thick and lemon col- 
ored, whites until stiff and dry, and add to 
first mixture. Then add milk, fruit, nuts, and 
flour mixed and sifted with mace, cinnamon, 
and soda. Put in buttered deep pans, cover 
with buttered paper, steam 3 hours and bake 
1% hours in a slow oven, and bake 4 hours 
in a very slow oven. Rich fruit cake is al- 
ways more satisfactory when done if part 
of the cooking is accomplished by steaming. 

Grandmother’s Pound Cake.—One cup but- 
ter, 1% cups sugar, 5 eggs, 2 cups flour. Work 
butter until creamy, using the hand, and add 


then add eggs one at a time, beating vi 
ously after the addition of each. When the 
mixture is of a creamy consistency, fold in 
the flour and turn into a buttered and floured 
cake pan. Bake 1 hour in a slow oven. 





Apple Sauce Cake.—Three cups of dried or 
fresh apple sauce, 3 cups flour, 24 cup butter, 
2 cups brown sugar, % cup raisins, currants, 
and grated lemon peel mixed, 8 teaspoons wa- 
ter, 1 level teaspoon soda dissolved in the 
water, 3 eggs, spices to taste. This cake will 
keep for weeks. It is better when a few days 
old than when firsts made. 





A CHRISTMAS GAME TO MAKE. 





o- ninepins can be made from 
clothespins. Paint the legs of the pins 
to resemble trousers; or put a crinkled 
skirt and other paper garments over them. 
Next paint jackets 
or bodices on the fig- 
ures; also paint 


faces, making the 
eyebrows and_ hair 
very dark, tinting 


the face cream with 
rosy cheeks and big 
eyes. 

Tie hats or bon- 
nets on the dollie- 
ninepins and they are waiting to be your 
playmates. 

Each-player has several marbles and 
each in turn rolls his marbles to see how 
many of the dollie-ninepins he can over- 
throw. Scores are noted upon a paper; 
and when one player has been successful 
in knocking down the ninepins twelve or 
twenty-four times, he is the winner. 
—Selected. 
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| INEXPENSIVE GIFTS | 








WORK. bag can be made of your 

4 old straw hat. Remove the brim and 
sew a pretty piece of silk or cretonne 
about the length of the crown and about 
six inches wide around the crown. Line 
the crown first. Make a one-inch hem 
Run a cord or 
Painting the 


in top for a draw cord. 
through 


ribbon the hem. 





PRESENTS FOR BABY 


This small boy is enjoying Christmas gifts 


suitable for himself alone. There is the com- 
fortable high-chair, the bent handle spoon 
that his chubby hand can grasp, the cereal 


plate that delights his eye and does not up- 
set, and the rubber apron that protects his 
dress. 


crown any design and colors gives it a 
festive air: 

A Very Useful Gift Made From a 
Coffee Can.—Cut a piece of cretonne 
or any left over cloth to fit around the 
box. Glue it there. Narrow ribbon 
glued around the bottom of the box and 
top to cover the raw edges of the mate- 
rial. The lid is padded, covered, and held 
by two narrow rows of ribbon around 
the edge. This box is filled with cookies 
or homemade bonbons. After the 


is 


goodies are disposed of the box makes a 
handy catchall for the dresser.* 

A Country Gift for a City Friend.— 
Don’t worry about what to give that city 
relative or friend; delight her with this 


living gift. 

Go to the woods and dig up carefully 
two tiny shortleaf pines or cedars as 
near alike as possible, being careful to 


save the soil around the roots. Pot these 


in two small flower pots or coffee cans 
which have been painted bright red. Red 
and green are the Christmas colors. Have 
‘holes punched in the bottom for drain- 
age and be sure to have two for your 
own doorway or mantel. These may be 
decorated as tiny Christmas trees and 


afterwards planted outside for future use. 

A Magazine Rack.—Get a box about 
2 feet long by 18 inches high. Remove 
6 inches from the top of each side. Saw 
the ends into a peak. Put a partition 
through the middle. Have sides and par- 
tition the same height. Saw an old broom 
handle the right length «and nail it across 
the top of the ends. Scrape, sandpaper, 
and paint the box a Chinese red. Flow- 
ers or a glued cretonne design on each 
side are pretty. 

MRS. GRACE WILLIAMON. 
Floyd County, Georgia. 





A LONE GIRL SCOUTS 
CHRISTMAS . 


NE o of Y™ customs of the Lone { 

Scouts is to place a lighted candle 
in the window on Christmas eve. There 
is many a girl who has not yet had time 
to send in her name as a Lone Girl Scout 
but who hopes to do it later. She may 
enjoy the lighted candle practice. It is a 
beautiful custom typifying as it does the 


Girl 


light of the world and the cheer from 
within. It is to be hoped that every one 
of our girls will observe this beautiful 


custom that is being observed all over the 
world in several million homes—just a 
lighted candle in the window Christmas 
eve, that’s all. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 








silk or cloth 
that is soft and yet has a good deal 
of body because it must drape pretti- 
ly at the waist and yet hold the pleats 


3461—This pattern takes a 


in the skirt. It is one of the newest 
and most becoming styles we have. 
This particular dress is made of gray 
wool voile with a rose colored figure. 
The tiny pleats and the vest are of 
deep rose silk. The pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 35@ yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
Every girl likes a new dress for 
Christmas. This pattern is about as 
modish a style as one can find in the 
biggest shop in New York. It is 
Alice blue flannel with navy blue 
belt and binding. The blouse or 
waist is silk with dark blue back- 
ground and light blue polkadots. The 


310— 











pattern comes in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 2% yards 
of 40-inch material with 2% yards of 


binding. 

3383—This dress is dark brown silk voile 
with a large figure in yellow and 
bright blue. is a becoming dress 
for a_ stout because 
made full and wide over a plain dark 
background it falls softly and con- 
ceals the stoutness. It is equally 
. becoming to the very slim for the 
same reason. These three patterns 
are especially valuable right now to 
the woman who expects to get her 
spring sewing done shortly after the 
New Year. The pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 3-inch ribbon and 
4% yard of binding. 


It 


person when 





Teeth so very white 


YET... 


they are only as 
Healthy as the Gums}. TH 





EEMINGLY safe with teeth so 

white, 4 out of 5 after forty, 
and thousands younger, find them- 
selves victims of the disease of 
neglect—Pyorrhea. 


This grim foe of health ignores 
the teeth and attacks the gums. 


So take this precaution: See 
your dentist every six months and 
use the dentifrice that does far 
more than keep teeth clean. . 


Every morning and every night, 
brush your teeth with Forhan’s for 
the Gums. 


As a dentifrice alone, you would 
prefer it. Without the use of harsh 
abrasives it restores teeth to natu- 
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FoR 
Gus 





ral whiteness and protects them 
against acids which cause decay. 

And in addition, if used regu- 
larly and in time, it helps gums to 
resist Pyorrhea by keeping them 
sound and healthy. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use this 
dentifrice morning and _ night. 
Teach your children this good 
habit. Also massage your gums 
daily with Forhan’s, following di- 
rections in booklet that comes with 
tube. Two sizes—35c and 60c. If 
your druggist has none in stock 
write us for free trial tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ABE ONLY AS 


HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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Fine ginghams -- 
chambrays -- each 
full 20 yards or more, new clean goods, mew. 


Seiigbied 








Dont neglecta Cold 


Just Rub 
Away Danger 


Serious illness often 
starts with a cold. 
Ward off your colds 
with Musterole (it 
may prevent pneu- 
monia). Don’t take 
chances. At the first 
warning sign, rub 

Musterole on the 

chest and throat. It A 

tingles, penetrates and draws out soreness. 

Musterole, is a counter-irritant that helps 
to break upacold. For prompt relief from 
chest cold, croup and bronchitis, tonsili- 
tis, neuralgia, rheumatism and headache, 
pains in joints and chilblains rub on 

Musterole. Keep a jar handy. 

. To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 
milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 

Jars & Tubes 
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time to buy, get free catalog and sample ° est patterns for dresses, apr: mpers, 
gry FEATHER & PILLOW C FREE.-with every order fora limited time- 
Dept. ay beautiful tea Apron, lace trimmed, ready to 
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THE TATE OF AMERICA 








NEW ORLEANS 


ACCOMMODATING 1OOO GUESTS 


famous Hotel St. Charles as~ 
sures this seasoris visitors the 
same warm welcome that has at~ 
tracted Ube countrys notables for a 
century. Modernized to abreast 
of the times the beautiful St.Charles 
is better equi 
towell serve 


NEW ORLEANS. LA. 





















BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTEP. 





than bef 
opnpped ever before 


ALFRED S. AMER t CO. Ltd: 


New St.Charles 


‘One of Americas Leading Hotels 


Send for descri folder Valorization offices for 
Illustrated Mardi Gras all Transportation 
ner for the askin? Lines in Lobby 
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SAUSAGE SEASONING 


"BUILT UPON A FLAVOR” 


Here’s the Secret of 
Successful Sausage Making 


VEN the finest pork will not make 
good sausage unless it is properly 
seasoned. But with Legg’s Old Planta- 
tion Sausage Seasoning, fresh from the 
wax-lined bag with all the appetizing 
tang of pure spices sealed in, even the 
commonest cuts are transformed into 
sausage with color, taste and odor that 
bring a fancy price. 


Be sure to season your sausage this way. 


Buy it from the grocery or market in 
the double waxed-lined bags for season- 
ing 10, 25, 50 or 100 pounds without 
weighing or measuring, or send 15c in 
coin or stamps for household size car- 
ton for seasoning 10 — of sausage 
meat. 


A. C. LEGG PACKING co. 
Dept.G, Birmingham, Ala. 











Butter Brings 
Higher Prices 


Biggest Creameries Say Few Cents 
Worth of “Dandelion Butter Color” 
Is Best Investment 
Dairymen everywhere 
are making bigger 
profits from their but- 
ter nowadays. They’re 
keeping their product 
that Golden June Color, 
which brings top prices 
the yea~ ’round, by us- 
ing “Dandelion Butter 
Color.” It takes just 
half a teaspoonful to 
the gallon of cream. 
It’s the most permeat- 
ing butter color and 
therefore the most economical. It 
colors uniformly and never streaks 
It’s purely vegetable, wholesome and 
tasteless, and doesn’t color buttermilk. 
It meets all State and National Food 
Laws. Large bottles are 35c at all drug 
and grocery stores. Write for FREE 
SAMPLE to Wells and Richardson 

Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 








LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 





Just the “— ne far the home, farm, 


shop or mill. Most wonderful safe, 
cheap, reliable power for pumping, 
feed grinding, shelling, wood sawing, cream 
separating and churning. 


Easy Payments—New Low Prices—Factory-to-User Plan 


ITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2359 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2359 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Write Today For Big New Book FREE 
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4-H CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS 


“TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 





Head 








9 Hands 


€& Heart 
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| YOUR UNCLE'S VIEW| 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
—Henry W. Longfellow in 
“The Psalm of Life.” 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 
To help the farm boys and girls 
of the South to so train and develop 
themselves that 
we they tay hot “die 
_OPPORTUN- with all their music 


| ITIES ALL in them” as the quo- 


tation ran last week, 
AROUND US is Uncle P. F.’s aim 
in writing you each 
week. We can if we 
will, “make our lives sublime.” 

“We'll be running our Fords on corn 
and oats, twenty-five years from now,” 
sang the comedian over the radio the 
other night. But as ridiculous as it may 
sound, it may be very nearly a fact. 
“One hundred pounds of corncobs con- 
tain twenty-four pounds of furfural, 
which is so good a fuel that it can run 
automobiles,” a practical scientist tells us. 
Why then should we worry if the oil 
wells run dry? The whole field of chemis- 
try offers one of the great opportunities 
of the future. 





















A college dean has given us this 
“Pep, practical, and personality 
are three of the most used words of to- 
day.” Apply them to your school, your 
athletics, any activity in which you en- 
gage, and see if the dean isn’t right. 
WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The “Wise Boy.—‘‘I don’t believe only in 
working for money; I believe also in making 
money work for me.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—If you’re interested 
in learning more about making farming a 
business, write the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin 
1182, ‘‘Farm Inventories.” The bulletin is 
free and January 1 is a good time to take a 
farm inventory. 

I Ask You.—Where and how do June bugs 
spend the winter? 

The Farm Dictionary.—Insects infest plants, 
animals, etc.; diseases infect them. 

Sincerely yours, 


SOUTH CAROLINA BOYS’ CLUB 
PROJECTS: GROW 





pue increasing interest in boys’ 4-H 
club work in South Carolina may be 
judged from the increase in the number 
of completed records each year. In 1920 
there were 210 completed records in the 
state. In 1927 there were 2,290, an in- 
crease of 990 per cent in seven years. 
While the number of completed records 
this year can only be guessed at, demon- 
strations show.a gain of 10 per cent over 
1927, and a larger percentage of members 
have completed the records of their 
projects every succeeding year. That 
means, if the increase holds, that we 
will have more than 2,500 completed 
records for this year. 

These projects cover almost all crops 
grown in the state. In 1920 corn, cotton, 
dairy calf, swine, and peanut projects 
were the only ones covering important 
crops. The 1927 projects included corn, 
swine, cotton, poultry, dairy calf, peanut, 
potato, bee, soybean, home orchard, to- 
bacco, sheep, tomato, and garden work, 
and 38 miscellaneous demonstrations. 

Community club growth shows that the 
boys are rapidly realizing the increased 
value of their efforts through working 
with other club members. There were 
only 10 boys’ community clubs in 1920, 





In 1921 there were 49; in 1922, 72: 1923, 


163; 1924, 201; 1925, 203; 1926, 192; and 
1927, 245. Only one of the seven years, 
1926, showed no gain in the number of 
clubs. That year they lost 11 but the loss 
was well covered by the gain of 53 in 
1927. No doubt this year will show an- 
other gain. 

Pig demonstrations have seemed to hold 
more of the boys’ interest than any others. 
They led in number all years save 1925 
and 1926 when cotton projects led. Corn, 
poultry, and dairy calf work has always 
been attractive to the boys. They are 
helping to make the state a “cow, sow, 
and hen” leader. 





' CLUB WORK TO DO NOW | 


| By B. O. WILLIAMS 


CALF CLUB 
T THIS season the calf should be 
fed all the hay that it will clean up. 
This will be approximately 1% pounds 
per 100 pounds of live weight. 

2. In addition to 
hay, regardless of 
the size of the calf, 
if unde milking age, 
feed four pounds of 
a good grain ration 
per day. This can 
be made by mixing 
equal parts by weight 
of cornmeal, ground 
oats, wheat bran, 
and cottonseed meal. 








B. 0. WILLIAMS 


3. Be sure that 
calf has access to clean, fresh drinking 
water twice per day. 

4. Calves do not need as much salt in 
winter as in summer, but it is a necessity 
and should be provided in a box in the 
calf stall during the winter months. 


POULTRY CLUB 


1. Fatten all birds to be sold on the 
holiday market. Use plenty of corn 
with sour milk as a fattening ration. 

2. Treat scaly leg by dipping or paint- 
ing shanks with a mixture of kerosene 
and waste oil. revent spread of this 
parasite by keeping roost poles painted 
with above mixture. 

3. Dust small pinch of sodium fluoride 
in feathers below vent to control lice. A 
new, simple treatment for lice is to 
spread a small amount of black leaf 40 
on roost poles just before chickens go 
to roost. 

4. With eggs selling at high prices, it 
is important to increase production by 
feeding all the birds can eat of a grain 
and milk or grain and mash ration sup- 
plemented with green feed and oyster 
shell. 

5. Keep clean, fresh water before 
birds at all times. Water should be 
warmed on cold mornings. 


PIG CLUB 

1. Pigs that are to be butchered should 
be pushed by full feeding. 

2. Increase feed for breeding animals 
to put them in shape for the winter 
months. 

3. Provide shelter to protect from 
cold wind and rain. 

4. Disinfect old hog houses and oil 
hogs with crude oil to keep down lice. 

5. Use green forage if possible. This 
saves grain feed and makes pigs more 
thrifty. 

6. Castrate male pigs at from 8 to 12 
‘weeks old. 


FARM MACHINERY CLUB 


1. In order to prevent rust and weath- 
er damage, it is important that shelter be 
provided for all farm machinery not in 
use, 

2. Land should be terraced in order to 
catch the heavy flow of rain water during 
the winter months and prevent washing 
of land. 

3. Make arrangements for repairing 
tools and machinery. This is a good way 
to utilize winter days that are unfavor- 
able for outside work. 


CORN CLUB 

1. Gather corn immediately, 
ready gathered. 

2. Store corn in barn or bin that is 
tight enough to allow fumigation. 

3. All corn should be fumigated: with 
carbon disulphide; this applies especially 
to corn for seed. On a small scale an 
air-tight barrel or other container may 
be used for fumigating. 

COTTON CLUB 

1. Finish picking cotton at earliest 
possible date and turn under stalks. 

2. Protect baled cotton from weather 
damage. 

3. If a cover crop has not already been 
sowed, plow land deep so as to turn under 
crop residues. 


if not al- 
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| NOW HE IS IN COLLEGE | 


WISH to express my appreciation | for 

the aid The Progressive Farmer gave 
me in selecting a college this year. I 
answered a letter written by one of the 
officers of the “Go to College Club” 
which you published in your paper. Asa 
direct result of this I made a selection 
and am now getting off a year of college 
work. I am thoroughly convinced that 
any boy or girl can get a college edu- 
cation if he wants one. My advice to 
the prospective college student is to get 
in touch with the “Go to College Club” 
and get off at least a half year’s college 
work this year. Send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Box 494, Boone, 
N. C., or if you cannot attend this year 
get lined up for next. It might be sur- 
prising to know that there are institu- 
tions which may be attended as cheaply 
as $150 to $250 per year. 

MILTON EDWARDS. 
Nash County, N. C. 


| THREE BROTHERS IN THE — 
| POULTRY CLUB 


YNCLE P. F. was glad to hear again 
recently from the Madden brothers, 
Howard, Bramlett, and Elmer, of Oco- 
nee County, S. C. These enthusiastic 
club members are poultry specialists, and 
Howard tells us that all three have en- 
joyed club work this year more than 
ever before. From their stock exhibited 
at the state fair they won first hen, first 
pair, first on pullet, and a second and 
third on pullets. Howard and Bramlett 
attended the three days’ encampment for 
club boys at Clemson. Congratulations to 
all of you. 


| 
| 








Say, fellows, you never did tell us the 
breed of poultry you have. 


| WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Copyright, 1928. by 


Publishers Syndicate | 











“A lickin’ don’t hurt much unless it’s 
the kind that has to wait until Papa comes 
home.” 

I don’t see why it ain’t a good deed to 
kick a boy if you see him kickin’ your 
dog.” 
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North Carolina Farm News 


MEETING of the North Carolina 

Division of the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Codperative Union of America 
will be held at Greensboro December 12 
and 13, according to 
announcement by J. 
C. Cox of Ramseur, 
secretary of the or- 
ganization. T his 
meeting will be the 


the Union. The of- 
ficers of the North 
Carolina Division 
are: Edgar Long, 
Graham, president; Dr. J. M. Templeton, 
Cary, vice-president, and J. C. Cox, secre- 
tary. Other members of the Board of 
Directors are R. M. Gorrell, of Mount 
Vernon Springs, O. T. Macon, of Cli- 
max, and W. C. McClelland, of Stony 
Point. 


II 


Miss Wallace Goes to Virginia.— 
Club girls and farm women of North 
Carolina are soon to lose one of their 
most devoted friends. Miss Maude E. 
Wallace, assistant state home demonstra- 
tion agent at State College, leaves her 
present position January 1, 1929, to be- 
come state agent in charge of home dem- 
onstration work in Virginia. Miss Wal- 
lace will be located at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute at Blacksburg and will 
have charge of home demonstration work 
with farm women and girls for the agri- 
cultural extension service of that state. 
In announcing Miss Wallace’s_ resig- 
nation, Dean O. Schaub says that 
she is one of the most efficient mem- 
bers of the extension staff. A woman of 
charming personality and agreeable tem- 
per, she has won her way into the 
hearts of hundreds of North Carolina 
citizens, both men and women. The girls 
especially are devoted to her. 


Best Poultry Judge—E. H. Shivar 
of rural route 4, Mount Olive, won the 
silver trophy cup offered through the 
poultry department of State College for 
the best judge of poultry attending the 
annual short course at State College in 
November. Mr. Shivar made a total of 
340 points out of a possible 400. Second 
honors went to Miss S. Poindexter of 
Winston-Salem, and third to Mrs. F. B. 
3unch of Statesville. Dr. B. F. Kaupp, 
head of the poultry department, says that 
a total of 60 poultry growers were regis- 
tered for the course this year. 


IV 

Sheffield Wins in Hog Feeding.—C. 
A. Sheffield, county agent in Davidson 
County, won first prize of his expenses 
up to $100 to the International Live Stock 
Exposition in the contest in swine feed- 
ing demonstrations arranged by W. W. 
Shay, swine extension specialist at State 
College. Second prize of railroad fare 
and Pullman charges to the Exposition 
was won by E. P. Welch, county agent of 
Beaufort County. Third place was 
awarded to C. M. Brickhouse of Lenoir 


ROTARIANS ENTERTAINED THIS GUERNSEY HEIFER AT 
LUNCHEON 


She won the first prize in the club class 


club heifer of the show. 
this unusual luncheon of the Chester, S. C., 


state exhibit to the dairy show were also 
present. Audrey Grant, Lydia’s exhibitor, 
was one of the four. 





annual convention of. 


as a two-year-old at 
the National Dairy Show, and was later declared the champion 
Florentine Eastern Lydia is her name. At 
Rotary Club, the four 
boys from Chester County who took their.calves as a part of the 


County. These three men have been out- 
standing in their work in swine produc- 
tion and feeding during the past year. 
While Beaufort ‘County broke all records 
for shipments of fat hogs, farmers of 
Davidson County were able to get a 
larger profit per animal from their feed- 
ing demonstrations. Mr. Sheffield com- 
pleted 13 demonstrations with 239 hogs. 
Each animal paid a profit of $7.78 and 
also paid an average price of $1.69 for 
each bushel of corn consumed in the 
demonstrations. The hogs were sold for 
an average of $10.87. Mr. Welch com- 
pleted 25 demonstrations involving 826 
hogs. These animals paid a profit of 
$2.75 per pig and $1.36 for each bushel 
of corn consumed. They were sold for 
an average of $9.90 per hundred pounds. 


Vv 

New Mountain Creamery.— A new 
creamery for the mountain section of 
North Carolina will shortly begin opera- 
tion at Brasstown in Clay County, ac- 
cording to an announcement by County 
Agent John V. Arrendale. The creamery 
will occupy a new building constructed 
by the Brasstown Farmers’ Association, 
which can be made suitable for making 
butter of high quality. The equipment 
was purchased at a satisfactory price 
from a creamery which failed at Union, 
S. C. The new buttermaker will be a 
young Dane, just over from his native 
country and an expert in making butter 
and other dairy products. It is planned 
to make the creamery a cooperative 
profit-sharing enterprise. 

Vi 

Bob Shuford’s Grandson Shows 
Training—Bobby Schaeffer, of New- 
ton, grandson of the famous Jersey cattle 
breeder and Master Farmer of North 
Carolina, R. L. Shuford, is following in 
his granddad’s footsteps by joining the 
Catawba County Jersey calf club and 
winning $128 in premiums in his first year. 
30bby is the youngest member of the 
club, but this year he won a number of 
first prizes at Hickory, and at the county 
fairs in Catawba, Cleveland, and Gaston. 
His purebred heifer, Oakwood Golden 
Bell, is the double granddaughter of the 
South’s only silver, gold, and medal of 
merit bull, Oakwood D’s Fox. 


Interesting Bulletin Available —Accu- 
rate facts about living conditions among 
representative land owning and farm op- 
erating citizens of Wake County is con- 
tained in bulletin 258 of the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station recently pub- 
lished at State College. The facts were 
obtained in a survey made of 294 farm- 
ers located in each township of the county. 
30th the survey and the subsequent study 
were done under the direction of Dr. W. 
A. Anderson, sociologist of the Experi- 
ment Station. The bulletin reveals some 
interesting facts about farm income and 
expenditures. Copies may be had free of 
charge by readers of The Progressive 
Farmer by addressing the Agricultural 
Fditor, State College Station, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

























Uncle Hi says— 


“All main working parts on 
this planter are above the axle, 


up and out of the dirt.”’ 


Pressure wheel or drag 
coverers furnished as 
desired. 
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| All main working parts on the Oliver No. 55 Planter are above the 
axle where they will not clog up with dirt. This adds longer life to 
the planter and makes it easier for you to put your seed into the 
ground accurately without trouble. There is no hit and miss plant- 


ing with this new machine. 


You will like the extreme simplicity of the No. 55. It is built short, 
compact and sturdy. The two wheels make it easy to guide and the 
positive planting mechanism assures accurate dropping of cotton, 
corn, peas, beans, etc. Will plant cotton thick er thin, in the row 


or hill drop. Let your 


Oliver dealer tell you 
more about the Oliver 
No. 55 or write for our 
free literature. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Office and Works: South Bend, Indiana 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Branches: Richmond, Va. — 















The most practical Wood Saw ever made for general farm use. 
Strongly built of selected timber, with heavy bearings. 
with spring receder assures ease in operating. Comes regularly with 24-inch guaran- 
teed cordwood saw, with larger saw optional at slight extra cost, 

Write for illustrated folder describing different models. 


MEADOWS MILL COMPANY, INC., NORTH WILKESBORO, N. C. 


Well balanced tilting table 


OSS of Famous “Meadows” Line of Grist Mills and Saw Mills 





BUDDED 
SCHLEY and STUART for sale. 
Ss. K. SIMON, ALBANY, GA. 





Slate’s 
Tobacco Seed 
Pay Best 





qt IS A LAW OF NATURE THAT 


a seed of poor quality must produce a 
plant of similar value, The best tobacco 
comes only from the best seed and the 
maximum profit comes only from the best 
tobacco. A small difference in the seed 
may cost you hundreds of dollars in profits. 


SIXTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


enables us to produce a quality of tobacco 
seed that cannot be duplicated. Our breed- 
ing schedule gives us parent plants of the 
best characteristics — constantly improved 


strains. 


OUR CLEANING PROCESS TAKES 
out all filth and imperfect seed, saving only 
those of strong vitality and almost 100% 
purity. Thus you obtain more _ uniform 
plants and a more uniform crop in the fields. 


WE HOLD A CERTIFICATE OF 
freedom from disease from the Virginia De- 
partment of Agriculture. But to make our 
customers doubly safe, we treat our seed 
by a special process which helps germina- 
tion, and kills any disease germs, also the 
“Damping off’’ fungi that destroys the young 
plants in the beds, 


WRITE FOR SLATE’S 


Catalog describing the best varieties 
and a free copy of “Tobacco Culture.” 
It tells the methods used by producers 
of highest priced leaf, 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 
Box 149, South Boston, Virginia 




















MONUMENTS 
GRE 


$65 Monuments Nowi5750 


Genuine Georgia Marble, hand 
lettered, polished, any inscrip- 
tion, complete. DIRECT from 
Quarry to you enables us to sell 
at this tremendous reduction. 
Other designs up to $150. Get 
our Free Bulletin and compare 
prices. 

Dep. 3 Agente Wanted 


ASSOCIATED MARBLE 
QU. aa Ss 





Sales Of 


Aulanto Na‘ Book Bldg Audaata, Ga 


ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
FREIGHT PAID 


STEEL | Now Is the time to get 
' the steel roo or your 
| CAN'T BUR buildings. Now while 














prices are lower than ever before. 

faie7viaa», Make your buildings safe from fire, 

Wile @ilc he For a steel roof just can't catch fire. 

ROOFING Pays back its cost by saving on fire 

CAvrrteewe insurance. Easy to nail on and adds 

fTiecrztry) to the looks and value of your place. 

We sell this roofing direct to you 

and you keep in your own pocket 
the profit others would get. Whether 

La. 

o4 45 

SHINGLES 

$ 5.75 eee 

Ss 






you buy onelsquare or 1,000 squareg 
you get the same low wholesale 
factory price. 

Over 132,212 experienced § car- 
penters and property owners have 
saved 50c to $1.00 per square—and 
got better roofing—by buying their 
roofing direct from our Big Roofing 
dane eon 


WRITE F Write today. wey. for 
|F reig ai rices 
FREE SAMPLES nd Big Free Samples 


--see the low freight paid prices and 
the fine quality roofing and see how 
the roofing locks together so all 
nail heads are covered. 3 


if OOFING BOOK 
"Sent FREE. 





Raleigh Fence & Rooting Co. J 
P-5 Dept. P. Raleigh, 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. mall él Factory 
Freight Paid Prices and FREE ROOFING AND 
BUILDING BOOK 


TO. céapnscnenntecnesass 
Perr errr rr rer rT rrr 
te a Re Ore Stabe. i rrcccccceeccvccees ° 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ 


enn eee 


ERTIFIED 


Chicks—PAY 


Early Broilers are in demand every 
year and always bring profitable 
prices. 


MASSANUTTEN BREEDERS 


Are State Certified 
Every breeder Blood Tested by Vir- 
ginia Department of Agriculture. 
Every Chick Certified and shipped 
under Official State Label. Reason- 
ably priced. Rocks, Reds, Leg- 
horns, Wyandottes and Buff Or- 
pingtons. Hatching now. j 
Write for Catalog stating Breed 

and Quantity Desired. 


MASSANUTTEN FARMS 
HATCHERY 


Box 3331, Harrisonburg, Va. 























CHICKS. C.0.D. tee the chides 
rT 


ate stock and 6 trees pullets. Ref- 
















bred, 
tested, and certi- 
fled. Carefully selected 
and inspected — erfect 
health and pen « eee . 
Reds, Rocks, White and Brown 
horns. Send at once for information. 
QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box P, Lynchburg, Va. 


“Hatchery Chicks for Greater Profits"’ 


Chicks, Pullets, Cockerels, 


Order famous Riverside chicks now for broilers and 
early spring layers. Write for new illustrated price list 
of chicks, pullets, cockerels. 

Riverside Hatcheries, R.F.D. 4-B, 


COCKERELS 


Fully matured 8. C. Rhode Island Red and Light Bar- 
red Plymouth Rock cockerels from blood-tested flocks. 
Will ship on approval, $1.00 deposit, balance C. O. D. 
Prices $3.00 and $5.00 each. 

We are now booking orders for Baby Chicks for Janu- 
ary and February delivery; $1.00 deposit reserves your 


order, 
BECKWITH. McAULAY POULTRY ‘FARM 
R.F.D ACME, N. C. 
OUR MOTTO—CUSTOMERS MUST BE SATISFIED 


Guaranteed to live. Losses 

replaced up to 90%. Blood 

tested stock. Hatching now. 

o. our IC K it whee hf HATCHERIES, 
a. 


924 Chas. Ave., Huntington, W 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


PRR PRPPARLDALR AALS 


White Leghorn Eggs, Etc 


Big discount if ordered now for spring pment. Sired 
by 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 29 years. Winners 20 
egg contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
tin free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels—low prices. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
















Knoxville, Tenn. 














EVERLAY echorns 
The beantiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
= white at ore: Record layers Ameri- 





EVERLAY FARM Box i Portiand, ind. 


lrceding Cockerels. 
Pedigreed White ae. 


No cockerels raised by us from less 
than 200 egg hen. . Hanson-Tancred 
Strains. Our supply is limited and we 
expect heavy demand. Order from add 
at $3.00, $5.00 and $10.00 each. 


HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
RED POLL CA THE MEAT AND 


MILK BREED 
— and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 

purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route {, Advance. Nerth Carelina. 


























PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


Our “dependable Berkshires’ will satisfy your de- 
sire for better and more profitable hogs. Our herd 9 
of 41 sows are now raising 300 pigs; a visit to the 
farm will convince you of the superiority of Berk- 
shires. Bred gilts, boars, and pigs for sale. - 


PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner. T. G@. Ragsdale, Manager. , 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
.. SAY: “I saw your advertisement in 
“The Progressive Farmer.” 








The Progressive Farmer 





' HOUSEHOLD DISCOVERIES | 





HE first of the wetk I bake my old- 

fashioned pound cakes for market 
and special orders. The first day they 
remain in the pans they were cooked in 
and the next day I remove them and 
place in nice tin boxes, turkey roasters, 
cracker boxes or one pan over another. 
The point is this: have nice ripe apples 
to put in each box. The flavor is delicious 
and it keeps the cake moist too. I find it is 
no use to just put so much bought flavor- 
ing in any cake when you use nice, fresh 
butter, milk and eggs. I do have some cus- 
tomers who ask for flavoring and then I 
always use more in theirs. Today I have 
the Early Harvest and Red June apples 
in the cake boxes. My, but it is great 
to have trees and trees of fruit—we 
lucky farmers. 

P. S. Do not cut the warm pound cake 
unless it is for the preacher and his wife 
—TI did that today and we enjoyed it hot. 

Make Your Own Dresses and Save. 
—If you want to dress better than your 
income permits, learn to make your own 
clothes. 

There is a page of patterns easy to 
follow in The Progressive Farmer. You 
can think of clothes in terms of cost of 
goods and you can always have two 
dresses instead of one. 

Our Mail Box Made Beautiful.— 
We have been married over 28 years but 
my husband never went in for flowers 
until this year. Early and late each day be- 
fore he has to go out to the fields, he is 
fixing in his flower beds around the mail 
box. He hauled 14 or 15 large wagon 
loads of rich woods earth down in front 
of the house, leveled it and then the fun 
began. We had many flowers bloom- 
ing till frost and he held his head high 
and said: “It’s pretty right now—think 
of what it will be later and, too, I have 
my evergreens started out there for win- 
ter beauty.” He takes everyone down 
the walk and out to see them. There is 
no more ardent admirer than our faithful 
friend the R. F. D. man who has caught 
the vision and is passing the idea on to 
his many patrons. Indeed it is a thing 
of beauty and will be a joy as long as 
we do our part. 

My husband says it takes as much 
work to raise flowers as it does cotton 
but there is more fun in growing flow- 
ers. 

A Cedar Bouquet.—When flowers 
are scarce get cedar in small pieces, dip 
it in water and then in flour; shake and 
combine with sprays of the cedar that 
has not been dipped. What a lovely bou- 
quet it makes for porches and living 
rooms, especially around the Christmas 
holidays. 

A Plant With Many Messages.—I 
visited a little crippled girl who was 
resting in a rolling chair the other day. 
Eath day she rolled herself up to a table 
that held a beautiful artificial geranium 
all full of leaves and blossoms. Under 
each leaf was pinned a bit of verse, per- 
haps a joke, a thought, a surprise of some 
kind by the friend who sent it. 

She told me she could hardly wait for 
the hour each day to peep under a leaf 
and get her little treat. There are other 
crippled children and older people who 
have to spend their time shut in. So this 
is a pretty idea to pass on to our friends. 

MRS. J. M. BRICE, 

York County, S. C. 





‘CHARLES E. FULLER BORN TO| 
| BE A MASTER FARMER _ | 


1 J 
(Concluded from page 8) 


account of storm or extremely unfavor- 
able seasons, the great bulk of our pro- 
duction has been leaf of splendid quality.” 


V. The Priceless Wealth of a 
Happy Family Life 

HE farm ledger as kept here shows 

that Flint Knob Farm always returns 











READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. 
OR the week, December 9-15, the suggested reading is Galatians, Ephes- 


ians, Philippians, and Colossians. 
1. What does Paul say of justification 
by faith? (Gal. 3.) 


2. Explain the liberty of the gospel and 
the fruit of the spirit. (Gal. 5.) 


3. What is the result of grace? (Eph. 2.) 

4. How does Paul explain salvation for 
the Gentiles? (Chapters 2 and 3.) 

5. How does Paul exhort the Ephesians 
to unity and love? (Chapters 4, 5.) 

6. What does Paul say of the fighting 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. 


The review questions follow:— 


equipment of the Christian? (Eph. 6.) 

7. How does Paul express his thankful- 
ness for the Philippians? (Phil. 1.) 

8. Explain Paul’s exhortations in chap- 
ter 2. Quote Philippians 4:7, 8 

9. What was Paul’s prayer for the Co- 
lossians? How does he explain Christ? 
(Col. 1.) 

10. Explain Paul’s exhortations in Colos- 
sians 2 and 3. 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








a profit, even in bad years. The expendi- 
tures indicated by this record show that 
such profit has been wisely invested in the 
education of his eight children, and for 
the permanent improvement of the home 
and its surroundings. No, Master Farm- 
er Fuller is not rich so far as mere dol- 
lars are concerned. But his actual wealth 
is found in a large home circle made radi- 
antly happy by the love and esteem mani- 
fested by the members of the family to- 
ward each other. He declares that it has 
never been his dream or desire to be rich; 
that ever since early manhood he has 
prayed with the prophet Agur, “Give 
me neither poverty nor riches; lest I be 
full, and deny thee; or lest I be 
poor, and steal.” 

Last but not least, I would feel that 
actual injustice had been done were this 
article concluded without some reference 
to the royal codperation of the splendid 
mother and her daughters in the making 
and maintenance of this home. Most as- 
suredly it is owing greatly to their thrift 
and energy, as well as to their good taste, 
that this home is not only a pleasant place 
in which to live and a cheering place to 
visit, but one that is hallowed by its al- 
most perfect family organization for la- 
bor, worship, and service. 


| HOW I MAKE SAUERKRAUT | 


HE containers, whether crocks, kegs, 

or barrels, should be perfectly clean 
and sweet. Pickle kegs or barrels make 
ideal containers, but should be water- 
tight, well soaked and thoroughly cleaned 
before using. 

Select only well-headed, freshly-cut cab- 
bage. Take off all outside leaves and use 
only the edible part of the head. 

For convenience in cutting have a 
smooth board about 12 inches wide by 2 
feet long to be used as a cutting board. 
This board can be placed on the barrel -or 
on a tub if preferred. Have a keen knife 
with about a 10- or 12-inch blade. Place 
a cabbage head on the board and hold 
firmly with one hand and with knife shave 
the head with a downward stroke into fine 
strips from one-eighth to one-fourth inch 
wide. The finer the better. 

Sprinkle a handful of fine salt on bot- 
tom of barrel and then about three or 
four inches of the shredded cabbage. 
Then add more salt and cabbage until the 
container is full. Do not use too much 
salt, only enough to preserve the cab- 
bage. However, it will require more salt 
if the kraut is made in warm weather 
than if made in cool weather. 

I cannot give the exact weight of cab- 
bage or salt used in making the kraut. I 
use just as little salt as I think will serve 
the purpose. 

When the container is filled put away 
in a dark cool place. Place a clean cloth 
over the cabbage and have a head to fit 
the opening and weight it so as to cause 
the cabbage to settle firmly. Add no wa- 
ter; the combination of salt and cabbage 
will make its own brine. In a few days 
this brine should cover the cabbage and 
keep it in good condition. In six or eight 
weeks it will be ready for use. After 
taking out a part for use, always replace 
pressure and see that the kraut is covered 
with brine. If at any time the brine should 














become ropy pour it off and add clean 
brine newly made of water and salt. [ 
find a basement cellar a good place to 
keep it, though I have kept it quite suc- 
cessfully in a dark smoke-house. 


Some people put the cabbage heads in a 
barrel and cut them up with a sharp 
spade. This is not a good plan. The cab- 
bage is not shredded as well as when cut 
with a knife; besides the stalk is cut with 
- leaves. I reject the stalk. 

1. B. PARKER. 

Wake County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note.—The government recipe 


suggests about one pound of salt to every 
40 pounds of cabbage. 


WATER FOUNTAIN FOR POUL-| 
| TRY OR HOGS 


HIS type of water fountain is very 

easily and economically constructed. 
It saves much time as it does not need 
any attention until all the water has been 
consumed. It then may be filled by taking 
the plug out at the top and closing the 
cutoff in the trough. 








The water remains at a level in the 
trough. When any of it is consumed air 
will enter at the cutoff and water will 
continue to run in the trough until it is 
filled to the original level. 

To build this fountain, all that is neces- 
sary is to secure an oil or gasoline drum 
and a 3%-inch by 8-inch nipple and a 34- 
inch ell. 

The cutoff usually comes with the drum 
and a rubber gasket should be used to 
make the drum airtight. A funnel made 
from a bucket will assist in filling the 
fountain. 


yi tient, 


























| UP-TO-DATE FARMERS DE- | 
MAND WEEKLY FARM PAPERS 


a most progressive farmers of to- 
. day want a weekly farm paper. 

Monthlies and semi-monthlies are too 
slow for this progressive age. 

The man who is content with only 
monthly or semi-monthly doses of agri- 
cultural information and inspiration—is 
it not self-evident that such a man 1s 
less alert, less interested in modernizing 
his business, less concerned about up-to- 
the-minute information affecting his 
crops, stock, and markets, than is the 
man who demands the visits of his favor- 
ite farm paper every week—52 copies 2 





-year instead of 12 or 24—and pays twice 


as much to get the superior service? 

What would you think of a business 
man who instead of a daily took a f¢rt- 
weekly? Well, the farmer who takes a 
semi-monthly instead of a weekly 1s 
something like that. The man who de- 
mands a modern farm paper every week 
and pays double money to get it—he is 
the best prospect for every advertiser. 

And The Progressive Farmer is the 
pre-eminent farm weekly in the South. 
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| TIMELY GARDEN JOBS FOR 
EARLY DECEMBER 


! J 
HE following should be planted in ev- 
ery home garden during December 

where they are not already growing: As- 

paragus roots, rhubarb roots, blackber- 
ries, dewberries, 

raspberries, stra w- 

berries, and cabbage 

and onion plants. 

While these can be 








winter, yet there is 
no better winter 
month for setting 
them than December. 

2. For best results, 
fall plowing of the 
garden is essential. 
Those who have not broken the garden 
soil should therefore do so right away, 
because the ground is frequently too wet 
to plow from early January until well 
into the spring. Then too, the fall plow- 
ing of the garden will turn up and ex- 
pose to the weather and destroy many 
harmful insects. 

3. Cover the garden soil with manure 
as soon as it is broken. Put it on liber- 
ally. An inch thick is not too much, be- 
cause practically all vegetables are gross 
feeders and a liberal application of stable 
manure will add materially to the plant 
food. It will also add organic matter, 
which will serve to loosen up the soil, 
making it more porous, thus putting it in 
position to absorb and retain the moisture 
longer and to warm up earlier in the 
spring. This will permit earlier planting 
of the garden vegetables. 





L. A. NIVEN 


4. Make a definite plan for planting the 
garden. Remember that early and late 
vegetables usually bring more money 
than those of mid-season. This is a point 
that should be kept definitely in mind by 
those growing for the market, whether on 
a large or small scale. It is desirable, of 
course, to have a liberal supply of vege- 
tables all through the season for home 
use, but those who will produce them 
early and late will usually find a ready 
market for the surplus at fair to good 
prices. 


5. To keep turnips in a crisp condition, 
store them in banks early in December. 
Cut off the tops and put the turnips down 
on a well drained place and in lots of 15 
to 20 bushels. Then cover with six or 
eight inches of soil. When handled this 
way they will keep in fine condition until 
warm weather next spring. If allowed 
to remain in the open ground they will 
gradually but surely lose their crispness 
and become pithy and more or less un- 
palatable. 


6. Select a new garden spot now if the 
old one ts full of disease spores. Many 
garden spots have become so saturated 
with various kinds of diseases that one 
cannot any longer produce many of the 
vegetables with any satisfaction. In such 
cases, the only satisfactory method is to 
select a new garden spot where vegeta- 
bles have not been grown. After select- 


planted later in the’ 


ing the place, plow, manure, and fence it. 
Plant the old garden spot to cotton, corn, 
or other general field crops for a few 
years and then go back to it, if desired. 
This form of rotation is absolutely nec- 
essary to aid in the controlling of the 
diseases of vegetables that are now so 
common almost everywhere. In selecting 
the new garden spot, do not overlook the 
fact that one of the essentials is to have 
it reasonably near the house. If too far 
away, the garden will not be as well 
worked as it should, nor will full and 
complete use of the vegetables that are 
grown be made. Also, make the garden 
long and narrow so as to permit horse 
cultivation. L. A. NIVEN. 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT | 
CURING MEAT 


| 

VALUABLE bulletin has been pub- 

lished recently by the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station in which Earl 
H. Hostetler and L. H. McKay bring out 
some important facts about curing meat. 
Bone souring is one of the common 
troubles in curing meats and is caused 
largely by salting the meat before it cools 
properly. After the salt is applied to the 
meat in this condition further opportun- 
ity for the escape of animal heat is pre- 
vented and the result is souring, which in 
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—Photo by Hostetler. 
HOW TO PREPARE AND WRAP CURED 
MEATS 


the case of hams usually starts at the 
stifle joint. 

Thorough cooling is absolutely essential 
if bone souring is to be prevented. The 
meat will cool out more thoroughly and 
rapidly if hung up so the air can circu- 
late around it. Another trouble frequent- 
ly encountered is that of allowing meat 
to become too salty. If the meat is kept 
in the curing mixture too long, especially 
during damp, warm weather, undue salti- 
ness is likely to be the result. 

According to the results reported in this 
bulletin home cured meat is on the av- 
erage left in cure entirely too long. Hams 
and shoulders from hogs weighing from 
175 to 225 pounds should be left in the 
cure about four weeks. If the weather 
turns warm meat should be taken from 
the curing mixture in even less time 
than the above. Cuts from larger hogs of 
course require a longer time in cure but 
good judgment should be used and care- 
ful watch given the meat during the cur- 
ing process if the best results are to be 
obtained. 
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scription to The Progressive Farmer. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
in sccameag is no better Christmas gift for a farm father, son, brother, 


cousin, or for a farmer friend,a farm tenant,a farm manager, or a town 
friend who owns a farm and takes some interest in it, than a year’s sub- 


Think about it and if you agree with us, remember that to any person to 
whom you send The Progressive Farmer as a Christmas gift we will mail 
promptly a suitable announcement that the gift comes from you. 


If you wish The Progressive Farmer sent to anyone in 1929, just write 
the name below and send us $1 and we will advise him that it is your Christ- 
mas gift to him and also renew your own subscription one year. 

Name for Gift Subscription 1 year: ....... 


NCEE OPAC PES OL EEE PEO APPT BEE 


eee eee eeeeeeeeee Pee eee eater oer enerteerseressees 


eeeteeesee COOP O Cee eee Heese eetHeseeeeeeeeeeeees . 


Your own renewal one year to be sent to 
MEME ed a 5c-psaassira a wane na han ia tacckeawaneed 
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Another common trouble is that of the 
skipper fly, damage from which can be 
overcome best by handling the meat 
rapidly, never allowing the flies to get 
to it through carelessness in hanging. If 
the meat is salted down in December or 
early January and the pieces are not too 
large, it will be ready for smoking and 
wrapping before the skipper fly begins 
laying eggs. This is a most sensible 
method for preventing this trouble with 
which most everyone has had experience 
if they have cured meat to any extent 
whatsoever. 


The conclusions from this work indi- 
cate that there is no one best method of 
curing meat. Some like the brine cure 
while others prefer the dry cure. Some use 
only salt, and others sugar and saltpeter 
as well but any of these methods will 
produce a first rate product if care is 
taken in the curing process. 


Killing should be done as early in the 
year as possible in order to get meat 
through the cure and under proper 
protection before the skipper fly be- 
gins to give trouble. If the meat is 
properly cooled before packing’ it away, 
watched carefully during the curing pro- 
cess to prevent undue saltiness, and good 
care is taken of the meat after coming 
from the cure, a better quality of meat 
can be produced under proper home 
methods than can ordinarily be bought on 
the market. This is a year when these 
matters should be given more than the 
usual attention. Rn: 5; CURTIS. 
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Send No Money 
IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


Beautiful Mantle and Alarm Clock 


Combined. In Colors. Guaranteed 
NEVER before has such a GREAT 
VALUE been offered. Solid hardwood 
case in hand-rubbed lacquer finish. 
4-inch dial, 7 inches high, 15% inches 
long with 2%-inch base. Movement 
manufactured for us by the oldest 
clock company in America. 

Shipped C.O.D. You pay the postman. 
Upon inspection you will agree that 
this BEAUTIFUL Mantle and Alarm 
Clock combined cannot be bought else- 
where for less than $6.00 to $8.00. If 
not entirely satisfied you may RE- 
TURN the clock in three days and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 


State CHOICE COLOR: RED, CREAM, 
BLUE, LAVENDER or MAHOGANY; 
HIGHLIGHTED OR SHADED. 


CAROLINA NOVELTY COMPANY 
Dept. F High Point, N. Car. 


Sent 





Carolina Novelty Co., 
Dept. F, High Point, N. C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me one of your 
beautiful clocks and I will pay the post- 
man on arrival. My choice of color is.. 


(Coupon) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT | 








4 OR any farmer acquaintance or for 
any tenant on ‘your farm, isn’t the 
best possible Christmas gift a year’s 
subscription to The Progressive Farmer? 
Think about it and if you agree with 
us, remember that to any person to whom 
you send The Progressive Farmer as a 
Christmas or New Year’s gift we will 
gladly mail promptly a suitable announce- 
ment that the gift comes from you. 
And will it not be well to add $1.60 at 
the same time for your own renewal one 
year together with a binder for your pa- 
pers and a copy of our 1929 Farmers’ 
Account Book? 


ABE MARTIN 


Copyright John Dille Co. 

















“O’ course we miss her comin’ in all hours 
o’ th’ night an’ bangin’ around th’ kitchen, 
but it’s only natural that she should want a 
home of her own,” says Mrs. Marf Spar, 


whose daughter got married this mornin’. 


Ever’ time th’ gover’ment saves some mon- 
ey by cuttin’ down on postage stamp muci- 
lage, or loppin’ off a light bulb here an’ there, 
th’ navy asks fer three more cruisers. 


I don’t know o’ nothin’s that’s as willin’ 
an’ seems t’ really enjoy its work like a re- 
volvin’ storm door. If skirts git any shorter 
women ’ll have t’ hunt a place to lean instead 


o’ sit down. 


About th’ only thing we have left that 
actually discriminates in favor o’ th’ plain 
people is th’ stork. 














CORSICANA 


TERRACER-DITCHER-GRADER 











Ds its own plowing. Light efough for 
one team...strong enough for tractor-« 
only one man required to operate. Instantly 
reversible. Moves more dirt with less power 
than any machine on the market. Rides on 
disc wheels, climbs 45 degree slope, cutting 
and rolling dirt to the top without slipping. 
Reduces cost of terracing, does better job. 
The greatest terracing machine ever built. 
Shipped direct from factory. Spe- 
cial proposition for agents. Write 
today. FREE Catalog. 

CORSICANA GRADER CO, 

Box P Co: 


rsicana, Texas 
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We willsend a Reinforced Rage STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
if satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not. costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
Srop FREE. STERLING CO. HR-14 ALTIMORE, MD. 
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d for furs at Taylor Mam- 
moth Sales. Highest cash prices. Ship now! 
Send for Taylor Free Book of Traps, also mar- 
ket reports, shipping tags. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


285 Fur Exchange Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 

















This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, wha 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, It will pay many adver- including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. then s 



































































































































Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
P Carolinas-Virginia. 120,000 N. C., 8. C., and Va..... 8e a word $8.50 per inch 
State plainly Mississippi Valley. 100,000 Miss., 6c a word 6.50 per inch would 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama . 190,000 : 6c a word 6.50 per inch sien 
wish to use. cat gg ky -Tennessee 7,500 o., Middle and E. Tenn. 5¢ a word 4.50 per inch * 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER WOMEN och cee pens 120,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 6c a word 6.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS Fail 
6 All. ee editions. . 487,500 Whole South .......... 27¢ a word 27.50 per inch hae 
agi your ad with remittance two — Your ad set in larger type is more dis- to fir 
n advance of publication date. Additiona . ee ° ° inetivn ¢ ‘ ar cf pas “s 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. aortas ee Note rates per floor, 
good \ 
was n¢ 





Frostproof Cabbage plants, Jersey and Charleston: NURSERY STOCK Piedm Cleveland.— F estan 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 300, 50c; 500, 75ce; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Satisfac- —— . = ——— 99 e-em Fagen Sear Mee to we 10 acres; down 
N.C. ‘ 92 


Kudzu plants and budded Schley Pecan trees for Der cent 


















ei nailed tion guaranteed, Causey Parks, Pisgah, = 598 = i ak 
Diversified farming offers unusual opportunities for sale. Leander M. Kennedy, Collins, Ga. on One oe te eee sae Fre bushel mete mak 
profit under ideal conditions in Southern Alabama and SPECIAL ON HIGH GRADE PLANTS Pecan Trees.—Experienced nurserymen growing best ville, Ga. é iniels- verv C 
Western Florida. Soil and climate especially adapted : sleet neces 1 Vinee “ varieties to sell cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries : 
to truck, fruit and general farming, including livestock Cabbage and Collards, 75c per 1,000: 5,000 Thomasville ‘ : ard v 
raising. Poultry and dairying give excellent returns. z r err - a y 
or more, 65c. ,000 choice | Pecan 1 Trees: : 40% di discount. EL ASN SL 





Long and early growing seasons and mild winters pro- lling out 


Buc 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































vide more crops per year—pleasant living conditions— STAR PLANT CO., CARRSVILLE, VA. Special price: 75 cents, 8-10 foot trees. Write W. C. PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
and permit outdoor work year round, also production Jones, Cairo, Ga. BIG BOLI poe mistak 
of semi-tropical fruits. Abundant rainfall. Low land Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Special December prices: . . a ; o ® 24 a 
prices insure good returns on investment. Through 70c, 1,000; 5,006, $3; 50,000, $25; cash. Old Dominion “an uate oe es ca whe pecs hntbene: ae ing Dt 
service to Northern markets over the new extension of Plant Company, Franklin, Va. Wight. Caivs. Ga by ss i Ai Order direct from the originator. It makes more ry h 
the Frisco Railway into Pensacola, Florida. Write for a ag = = cane aera pi ae aa, = to the land and more at the gin. 40% lint. Ahead one ni 
booklet, ‘‘Farming in Western Florida and Southern rt aie a rota oe han ne $ 5,000 or more, 65e. Fruit Trees, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, | Cher- at practically all experiment stations and way ahead Anothe 
Alabama. (CC, B. Michelson, Frisco Railway, 864 Frisco Lindse * Plant € i 0 4. Now ready. jeg, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, on 5-year average. Won for us the national prize 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. cotta a de nile act Cleveland, Tenn. in Jol9. $1,000.00 and a gold medal, for largest several 
Millions nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda On- Sahin = % authentic yield ever produced (30 bales on 10 

CALIFORNIA ~ - ion plants.. $1, 1,000, f.0.b., or $1.50, 1,000, postpaid. Pg Mi ng a nagy Byrd tee al” Gud acres). Won both first and second prizes, $1,000 gallon 
oo County, California. - Where garmens a Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. Plant Farm, Conover, N. C pias Ege 9 1927. tt will win’ a aun tee yen ta her. I 
yrosperous crops growing year fr : m rice , Barly D . Jak o]c : . iat 34. = : a x . 
low Write free booklet. Dept. 26, Stanislaus Gouney come ae ded 00. eS 7 on et'ss pedae sane 5 Plant Papershell Pecan trees for profit. Get our increased yields, Earliest big boll cotton, easy pick- sides ¢ 
Development Board (County Chamber Commerce), Mo- Jesse Gibson, Dundarrach, N. ¢ -29; postpaid. exteremely low prices on first class trees. Cloverdale ed. Owing to length, strength and evenness of staple 
desto, Calif , : : mm, Dund Farm Nursery, Sandersville, Ga. (one inch and ee brings 2 to 3 cents more. several 
~~» 2s Acetate ace ee aw ee ane Cab . ne to 9 bushels, $2.50 per bushel; 9 to 49, $2.25 

MISSISSIPPI Moo 8 $3.75: 10,000, -. ‘Siompt’ shipments. parult, Trees. —Becan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. = 50 or more, Apply for prices on carloads. Sel 
OO Sc Tre epee eer OO eee 13 C dork Frankli Vv - - Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- Descriptive literature sent on request ere 

Farm 40 acres; improved ; fruit belt, truck and gen- Farmers Supply Company, #ranklin, Va. cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. i eee 
igiervitie hias ciated acm iia thesia Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion plants and Col- Plant McKay early bearing Papershell Pecan trees PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM = rat 
——<——__—__ ian cmeaeeeainanerinneneenS a Rene: ‘ se itman, 6 satisfaction and receive life income. Also Fruit and Ornamental J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager our if 

NORTH CAROLINA guaranteed, Acme Fiant Co., Quitman, a. trees. Catalogue free. McKay Nursery, Lucedale, Miss. Commerce, Georgia more : 

7 “ a : C.0.d. Cabbage and Onion plants. Satisfaction, not " : eee ed ; See 

For Sale.—Two fine tobacco farms within “sight of ais x 7 Apple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3c; ee 

, : * excuses. 200, 40c; 500, 60c; 1,000, ‘a: 5,000, $4.50. bes Xi. e ) Ms Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Grown so eas 
town, W. A. Kime, Owner, Liberty, N. Terms to dealers. Interstate Plant Co., “Phomasville, ene vevtettas. Saves Sve © Tree Deerier sad : pice northern edge Cotton Belt. Matures fifteen days earlier 
mentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, 3 . lust < 
7 Farm for Sale.—97 acres, sandy soil, well BDDIOVER Georgia. Arkansas. produces more dollars to acre than any cotton. 100 dus al 

miles from Durham. W. A. Fulford, Durham, N. ‘ ¥ ee ee — pounds $ 500 pounds $22; ton $80. Backed by twenty- > 7 
a Real frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants, $1 per Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans and have an three’ years seed Scabatiah. Catalogue free. Buchan- the sa 

For Sale.—459 acres good land, including one main 1,000. Send no money, pay postman. Prompt ship- income for life Early bearing trees; heavy yields an’s, Memphis, Tenn ae 
dwelling, five tenant houses. Located on good road, ment guaranteed. Sand Mountain Plant Co., Mentone, 3 se an ea si 8 « park pees co pete ee ie : pensive 
cctntite trom Maskavitic., NO SRK route nant. Adaline. Send for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber 

‘$ Moc a a a I 0 Pe ama a = ton, Miss. LESPEDEZA 

, 3.95 o 4 ¢ , — — ——_—— 
yp Re dg yy ‘5 “0 "Sanford, i gions ewe nice large frostproof wea plants, lead- New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write won 

auiita NO = dealin Nie ip : ng varieties; postpaid: 100, 30c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. 7 rt : “pba - 4 sale. Sie 
Mocksville, N. C. Express collect: 5,000, $5. Pelmont Truck Farm, Pied- PECANS AND SATSUMAS A. Price, Ethel, ; et Sas Time : 

VIRGINIA mont, 8. C. : New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write my WH 
- ; . : : < 7 | Irico Q 

Bargains In farms. Free cataloz. Old Belt Realty | Spring heading Early Jersey and Charleston Cabbage: — varistios; shipment in season. Dae Melemen. Bieri. Te. never 1 
Co., Chase City, Va 200, 50c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 5,000, $6; ine root system, moderate prices. Long New crop, recleaned, pan-caught Lespedeza seed; no 

Fine stock farm, on improved highway, for sale on a Write E. Morris & Son, Maxton, term credit allowed to land owners. Write Johnson grass. Write J. F. Luckett, Halls, Tenn. should. 
long terms. V. C. Kilby, Ringgold, Va. ; - for details. OATS sent fe 
—_—— 40 asd —— — Start your garden now. Send 63c stamps for package * ‘ > ey a 

Virginia farm catalogue free. Write for new pictorial our Extra Early Jersey frostproof Cabbage plants, post- HARLANS FARMS NURSERY, INC For seed, Fulghum, Appler, Rustproof, Burt; 5- bulletit 
copy. Kiah T. Ford & Company, Lynct iburg, — Va. paid. Quantity and quality guaranteed. J. i Wil- : R . “ar ‘+. Ala a cee : pope say ye ee a: ee woe fr m t 

a liams, Tifton, Ga ~ocknart, . — asd Meavacess o 

Grain farm, well ome on improved . highway, > : x 
for sale on long terms. V. Kilby, Ringgold, Va. Millions frostproof Cabbage plants; nine varieties. Special._Large Stuart Pecan Trees, seven to eight —=———-——— PEAS ment o 

Fost Rent.—Good farm near Moseley, Va. Tobacco scatied moe. 000 oy -" 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.50. feet, 90c: eight to ten feet, $1. Not less than five ,Wanted.—Seed Peas. Name price. Joel Layton, 
barns and good fences. B. C. Heath, Hallsboro, Va. Wot Parks. 5 ed Satisfaction “guaranteed. trees, Satisfaction guaranteed. Milledgeville Nursery Lillington, N.C. 

————— ~ i ‘ arien, Ga Company, Mi i ¥ ranted aia a: ae ihe 

I want several rood tenants withown labor for 1 Frostproof Cabbage olant Tecuey, (Ghariesion, Wis r ompany, Milledgeville, Ga. 7 ig = . eer I Beans and Soybeans. N ] 
to raise cotton, peanuts, corn and tobacco, T have good Prizetaker Onion: 3 oe 500, $1: “y 1,000, $1.25: Peack and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up. —— ee eee a it - eg 
land, houses and team. J. Dudley Woodard, North prepaid. $1, 1,000 exnressed. Quick delivery. Write Complete assortment fruits, berries, vines, ornamental Sound Mixed Peas, $2.75 bushel. Brabhams, Whip- not loo 
Emporia, Va. Reliable Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors Poorwills and Irons, $3. Short crop. Send check. 

We invite you to come to the Valley of Virginia, Cc P x free. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Volted Manors. Ueunsan. B.C. 5 fall an 
Rockbridge Osunty, and locate where land is reasonable.  ;,, ed = te $1: see ot: Oe = Want all varieties Field Peas, Otootan, Laredo and the spr 
We have a_most excellent climate, good schools and ping plants and prompt shipment auerankeon, Reliable Prices Slaughtered.—Owing to depression in business Mammoth Yellow Soybeans. Send samples and quote : 
churches. Fine roads, two national highways. from  jyant Farms, Valdosta, Ga sain : , generally, we have issued a Cut Price List, good only Price. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. and go 
north to south, and from east to west. We have a : sed = 2 while surplus lasts. Ask for copy today and mail your a a 
market here for everything produced on the farm. Our Frostproof Cabbage plants, eed TAReuOs: Large, order right in. Specialties: Japanese Flowering Cher- PEANUTS Nx trac 
farmers are not confined to any one crop; wheat, corn, open fleld grown, well rooted. 75c, 1,000. Bermuda’ ries, Chinese Magnolias and Red Flowering Dogwood. Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. Alabama ally the 
tobacco, oats, barley and hay.- This is in the blue Onion plants $1; Collards $1. ‘Absolutely prompt ship- Valdesian Nurseries, Bostic, N. C. Runner variety, 100 pound bag, $4.50. Small White . 
grass recion and the finest of cattle, sheep and hogs are ment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. Spanish $5.50. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile (o., erly 
raised here. This is a great poultry section. Daitry- = = FLOWERS Enterprise, Ala dd 
ing is a big feature in this county. We have blue- Frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; . eT : —_——— 
ng is a & ature in th unty. Field own Budded Ro b quality, d 
grass pasture nine months in the year. Write and tell Postpaid. Expressed collect, $1 thousand. — Prompt Bg = ee name DEBOSr. OOF ee en RYE 
ea ee ee anette oan con We are confident . Suipments, good plants guaranteed or money refunded. ‘ect from our farm to you; one doxen postpaid, §5. 

a ri 0 : e@ 4 ont , p Council Company, Franklin, v Standard varieties, guaranteed healthy and true to Abruzzi, 2% bushels $5.65. ash with order. ioff 
we can show you homes that will please and at reason- name. Write for circular. McClung Bros. Rose Nur- Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
able prices. R. B. Moses, Lexington, Va. “Millions genuine Early Jersey Wakefi ‘ld Cabbage sery, Tyler, Texas. 
Dt Re rm poe  iants now ready. 50 5,000, $6: TOBACCO By I 
- sar lai ita taal postpaid. Expressed: 1,000, $1.25; $5. Marks ROSES caine ¥ ved. Jamai Ww T oo San y 
Plant Farms, Buies Creek, N. Cc. 7] seta x " reine : = Huggins mproved Jama ca Tapper ‘obaceo wi 
Two-year-old Rose bushes, variety: Red, Pink and make more dollar per acre; has made over $800 per t—- 
. . : | I 
a r E Millions Wakeflelds and Flat Dutch Cabbage plants Shell Radiance, Mock, Teplitz, Key, Sunburst, Lux- acre; three year average $650. Seed ue and care- 
OA AOI sal hiicgieseeaiecanlc oleate ~~~ ready. 500, T5e; 1,000, $1.10; over 5,000 at 75ic per emburg, Hillingdon, Columbia, Meteor, etc Grade fully selected. ounce 50c; pounds $6. W. Huggins, 

Peach and Apple Trees, $5 per “100 and up. " Prats, 1,000, First class plants, full count and prompt ship- Price: extra large $5; large $3.50; medium $2.50 per Fairmont, N. C. 
ny meehal eet, vines. Tennessee Nursery Co., Bor ments absolutely guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. ‘dozen; under 18 inches high $1.75. Early planting is mtgeieet 
208, eveland, Tenn. - : best. Order direct from this ad or send for circular. WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 

Extra Early Jersey, Charleston and Copenhagen frost - Satisfacti ruarantee McClung Bros., Tyler, Texas 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION ObGch CABERTAT Cocinalae AOD thcs SOO Oe TOOk,  ebemenction susranieed. MeCluneSrom.. Pyier. Lesa. 

Frostproof plants: $1. 58. 1,000; postpaid. G. W. $1.50, Express collect, any quantity: 1,000, $1. Large PECAN TREES 1,000 POUNDS OF SELECTED ( 
Murray, Claremont, N. ae poses plants. Southern Plant Company, Tifton, Budded Papershell Stuart Pecan Trees, under con- “ : oivean a ae ED § 

Frostproof p - 5. aid. © Cz a Pk — stant care Clemson College expert. Our grove of 5,000 ON Z 4 N MEL N SEE ° 
Shale Bien mont. S5c; postpaid arolina Plant Frostproof Cabbage and Collard Plants. — Special trees is probably the largest in the state. We have to 

: aa _ prices for November-December only: 1,000, 70c: 10,- offer for immediate acceptance some 6-foot trees at First year from the. originator at 

Frostproo! Cab page sy 500, ; postpaid. Setzer 000, $6.50: 50,000, $30. Cash. Prompt shipments, following prices: 6 trees for $5; 15 trees for $10; 50 TI ons G gine 2 
Plant Farm, Claremont, N. good plants or money back. Wholesale Plant Com- trees for $30; 100 trees for $50; all prices f.o.b. Lena, 1ompson, Ga., at one dollar per poun 

ee ? wint =p Te “ES 31 Loon. «pany, Waycross, Ga. S. C. Sample nuts from this year’s crop on request in lots of 10 to 100 pounds. Check with r 

ae nae ti — reac “. c abba p plants: $1, 1, ; = - ~ ———— ¥oll weevils don’t eat pecans. Take care of 100 trees order. ‘ 
peat pair I. Branan, Gordon, Gi: ; ere ‘ ne acres large, frostproot Cabbage ® plants. Coan for 10 years and they will take care of you the rest of \ 

7 nieed : : : le grown, we roote¢ 75e, ) $3.50; lif lease se se t wi or, »fer- ST en EO =o * . 
tt ge BI Claremont, "Ne a » 1,000; 10,000, $6.50 Bermuda Onion’ plants, $1. Collards, cates if Pr ees “en it San, B. M. JENKINS, JR., KLINE, S. C. 
0 Tas antl t A} ee Quick Shipment guaranteed. Quitman Wholesale Greenville, S. C. ae | 

Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
postpaid. C. A. Wilson, Claremont, N. C. = " “ 

a a _ Millions Cabbage Plants Ready.—Wakeflelds and Seed for pastures, hay, soils Booklet free Lam- 

Frost proof Wakefield Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.50; F lat Dutch: 500, 65ce; 1,000, $1.10; over 5,000 at T5c. SEEDS hone mheclintten yO ay, § . : \ 
postpaid. W. F. Murray, Catawba, N. C. First class plants, full count, prompt shipments abso- ' . “ ain nee 

ey gener moe aT tathaol. tans Collard =< — lutely guaranteed. We are reliable. Have your banker ~~ ~~~~~~~~.~ Oo? Peer powew~ ™ in \ 
$1, 1.000 Drea or abbage, | Onion. val rd plants: ~Jook_us_up. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. New Crop Seeds.—Special wholesale prices: Tomato WWW ait ty — 

Lita - sets ween Winter heading Cabbage, Georgia Collards and Ber- &nd Cabbage, $1.25 pound; 10 pounds $10; 25 pounds 

Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.50; muda Onion plants. Early and late varieties. By $2 . Ruby King Pepper: $2 pound; 10 pounds POULTRY AND EGCS 
postpaid, Garvey Dellinger, Claremont, N.C. parcel post prepaid: 500 a te 10: 1.000, $2. Express Boe on pons nds Ef, ; a Good Sermnation SusrAD 

——— - : — ; collect: 5,000, $5: 10,000 9; 20.000, $17.50. Order eed. 10lesale unt & See ‘ompany, aycross, a 
postpatd ‘ba pews: 00, eI, 000, y, $1.25; now. Satisfaction guaranteed. Coleman Plant Farms, Georgia. BABY CHiCKS “y 
eee Ss Fs . Tifton, Ga, Chicks.—Order fall chicks now. Get prices delivered. re 
Hl C.0.d. reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onions: 500, Bellini GF Gaieni hae feaatnennt CABbAae and Onioca. "Sa BEANS —— Garber Hatchery, Box 98, Harrisonburg, Va. ain't i100 
60e; 1,000, _ $1. E . Ww. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. ane aaa te wakeaak Goa ae ineer 4 “lps Hat Wanted.—Laredo Beans. Mail sample: quote lowest : ~~ . Write 
—————__— : - we her ae © nearest pols fOr QUICKEr Service ane price, Henry County Farm Bureau, Paris, Tenn Quality Chicks.—Discounts on early orders. Writ’ duct. cx 
<q iuatanteed frostproot ‘ irly Jersey ‘ abbage Ranta: 500, a tin ‘ Jess Cena ae oon ania } seats IIE ~- CLOVER a ae us your wants. Newton Hatchery Co., Newton, N ( A ide 
500, *: postps C Ye rer, Clare t ry. ¢. ) . 23.75 ollect: 1, L ae & . $4.50. waite A —- 
anil ae Dee = whe ener chi ~ Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Luce- ~ener “ : : . aa Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds my cor 

Nice frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 500, dale, } ‘ _Scarified Sweet Clover, white or yellow, $4.50 bushel. $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 
7T5c; postpaid. Miss Ruby Dellinger, Claremont, N. C. “ r = - Either unhulled, $4 bushel of 60 pounds. George aranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. “any. 

Pl ST ; : vaeaeay s Reliable Plants.—Cabbage: Jersey Wake- Rowman, Concordia, Kansas. M — . a a /lé 

ants.—-Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000. Bermuda field, Charleston Wakefield, Plat Dutch and Succes LORE SHINN c y. D— aS 
Onion plants: $1, 1,000. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, sion. Prepaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collects $1 per COTTON BECAUS CHICKS oe merut 1 
Georgia. 1,900. 3ermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants, pre- SE THEY ARE BETTER an’ 3 
———--_-———~_ paid: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25. Good plants and prompt Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize Our quality, service and prices are right, Barred wat 
7 ae one. a1. frostproot c ‘abbace Dante: *50. ‘hat “ay shipment guaranteed Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta winner. W. _H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. ¢. SOOKR OF S. C, Reds, $11.00 per hundred; $55 ah ite ——— 
25; postage pa rite . Chanclor, “Pp 28g " atk: , —s ~. 50 ee re — — Ee 00: 0.00 . , ; White — 
Seville, Ga. oe ; Coes. Heavy Fruiter, 3 ales an acre; earliest cotton: 40 pH Butt Orpingtons p.', By. ‘omb_ Reds 
= ~ a Tf you have been buying small, cheap, trashy plants bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint: wonderful cotton. $12.00 per hundred; $60.00 for five hundred; $120.09 oe 

C.0 .d Nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion that get killed, let me send you good large Jersey and Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company or th I »fhorns, 
plants: ‘$1, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom cr st Tak i 7 i Lavonia, Ga per thousand. White Leghorns or Brown Leg 
asville, oe J ark, Sih eran As erage right at will stand ie TONLE, Mine 4 a, Ga. $10.00 hundred: $50.00 for five hundred: $100 00 

8 G are abo wice as arRe as many cheap plants sen . 7 . ann’ “ “ie . ° per thousand. Assorted 8.00 per hundred: 0.0 

Frostproof Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Ut. 100 postpaid 25e; 250 postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid 4 Se ay grt vac fig Bay y a cee per five hundred: $75.00 -* thousand. Write for 
plants, $1 per 1,000: postpaid, A. B. Clegg, Moncure, 75¢. Fancy large size 5c hundred | extra, _ Guarantee early; pedigreed seed. Get planting seed from orig- our free catalog and anaeeees ep poultry hook today 
North Carolina. count and arrival, R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. C. inator. W. P. Addison, Blackwells. Ga. WAYNE N. SHINN. BOX I, LAPLATA. MO 

Frostproof Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield TRAWBERR State certified Huski-hatched chicks. Barred Rocks, 
plants: $1.40, 1,000; postpaid. Bruce Wilson, Clare- s ¥ HALF AND HALF Reds and White Leghorns. Order early. We coat 
mont, N. C, F Millions new Silondy tee Strawberry plants; inepested ; ee ang eebeg darreery. Huski-hatched Chick Farms, 

Yq ace Plants " » Jersey Wak ald: 200 enya 3 1ousand, aive delivery guaranteed. olt ant Pp = . . wd 
plants: 500, $171,000. $1.50. HR Shriver, New CO. Alma, “Ark. eres Planting seed from our own farms. 15-16 Shipped in brooder boxes, no chilling. Barred Rov 
Bern, N. C. Strawberries a specialty: 40 years experience. All to an inch staple. 46% to 49% lint. jar tl mete Tagherns, rps: 10%. 13; oP ea 
arieties: $2.5 » and " mix 50. id, ve delivery. zark a 
: Frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, 60c: 1.000, $1: pana gg $2.5 50 per thousand and up. Prompt. service. Catalog free. We sine * repai very 
5,000 up, 70c. Fully guaranteed. Johnson Plant Co atalog free, Louis Hubach & Sons, Judsonia, Ark. he aT 
Rockingham, Ga. . Buy Miller’s Missouri noenedited baby chicks. 1 
> Sgn gn oe oo NURSERY STOCK CROOK BROTHERS leading varieties. 25.000 eekly after December ha 
i y. ‘ost proo ab ermuda On- as _ Shipped prepaid. 100% delivery. Useful catalog 
fon and Georgia Collard plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. Luray, Tennessee colors free. The Miller Hatcheries, Box 12, Lancastet, 


it ¢.o.d. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. Missouri. 














zx MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


HE biggest eeataiee I ever 





voiten to artes an sain f 





and I was prety te 


and required quite a bit of 


Buckeye Killed Cow—We made 
istake by not grubbing up and destroy- 
ate some and was = 
gallon of pure ‘lard, which we think « 


It cost us an $8 veterinary bill be- 
doing without milk and butter 


Selected Wrong Rug.— | 


Needed Help on Window ye 


curtains and then 
what I expected or looked < 
My problem was sol Ived when I 





Neglected Tools and Harness.—! did 
not look over my tools and 1 
fall and winter. 
the spring I had to stop to sharpen plows 
and go or set nd to the house for things to 
i Being in a hurry, 
the repair work was not done 





| By R. QUILLEN— 


























“T reckon it sounds boastful, but there 
immodest in my life an’ 
slip my left shoe off to rest 











BABY CHICKS 











bon tes sted and certified. 


Quality Hatchery Co., Box P, Lynchburg, 








BABY CHICKS 








Kwaliteed Blood Tested Rocks, Reds, Leghorns.— 


3red for color, egg production, and blood tested fou 
years for bacillary white diarrhea by firg 
Department of Agriculture All chicks 








state label. Catalog and price list free 
so we can supply your wants Harrisor 
Inc., Box 200, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Baby Chi i Eve chick 
€ Rocks Reds, White Rocks 
re White Wyandottes, Silver Laced 
Orpingtons, $14 per hundred White 
I Leghorns, Anconas, $11.50 hundred. 
now Live delivery guaranteed. Woodl 
B P, Atlanta, G 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
( er’s Giants That’s enou ( ( Cor 
Pe 








I s ] l h egg str S$ W e J 

ve ec erels Spe now ¢ I 
End Poultry Farm, Gordons 

MODERN POULTRY FARM 





4 acres, 1,500 White Leghorns (50% produc- 
1 iene Buckeye Incubator 





and all necessary brooding and laying 
yment; near city 30,000. If interested 








have some cash come and see or write 
E. L. RIVERS & CO. 
Anniston, Ala. 














eo cn CHINAS 














SCHOOLS: AND COLLEGES 











































































ORPINGTONS| : 
tons cle $5 each a year Cock 


Extra fine. Mrs. W, D. Dicl 




















PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Cockerels $3; pullets $2 Aristocrats, dark, win 
Davie Fair, Mrs. James Powell, Rt. 1, Mocl 
N 








Pure Parks strain Barred Rocks; blood tested Reg- 





nd $4 each. Protheroe, Rustburg, Va 























stered permit 28 C 34 March and April cockerels 











Here’s your big broiler type Plymouth Rock chicks 











Heavyweight, mountain-bred, cold climate chicks. “‘Prof- 


itable Broiler Raising,’’ catalogue free. Farm Service 
Route F7, Tyrone, Penna. 


_________ RHODE ISLAND REDS ___ 
Here’s your big broiler type, rich dark Red chicks. 
vwel , mountain-bred, cold elimate chickens 
plate catalogue free Farm Service, Rt 
Penna. 
































TURKEYS 











Barl hatched Bourbon Red toms, $1f 
Upchurel Gordo la 








each. J. W. 














Purebred Narragansetts.—-Toms $10; hens $7. Mr 
Ky 





Natur ul Leaf T< bacco 
5 12 





























ONIN INI I DDD 
































DOG REMEDIES 


—Guaranteed to cure 


WANT TO BUY 



































et ania 








Sadie Ball, Horse Cave, 

Large pt red Mammoth Bronze, Goldbank 
Mrs. W. B. Brandon, Wilson, Va. 

65 autiful pure Bronze turkeys; 25-pound toms 
$10 he W. E. Calohan, Rustburg, Va 

ep hed Bourbon Red turkey hens, $5 each; 
2 ‘7 Lonnie Marsh, Marshville, N. ¢ 

Ma t Bronze turkeys from prize winners in state 
fairs es. Marion Williamson, Rochelle, Texzs. 

Turkeys Handsome purebred Mammoth Bronze tur- 
keys for stock. Write Mrs. T. W. Young, Hebron, Va. 

Fine Mammoth Bronze turkeys for breeders 7 
$10; hens $7 D. C. Brooks, Rt, 5, Siler City, N 

Bourbon Red turkeys (Bauman strain), Rhode Isl 
Whites, Indian Runner ducks, Hounds. Dogwood. Farm, 
Mattoax, Va. 

Purebred Mammoth Bronze _ turkeys, 





strain Toms $10; hens $7. Mrs. W. 
Rt. 2, Peachland, N. C. 





___ CHRISTMAS FRUITS 








Bronze turkeys from 40-pound toms and 27-pound 
hens. SZourbon Reds from prize winners L. E. Mabey 
Hill Top Turkey Farm, Stanfield, N. € 














: WYANDOTTES 
White Wyandotte coc els from Martin’s b 
$7 0 $10: cocks : Satisfa 1 £ 
hepherd, Rt. 
Martin stri in cockerels 
satisiaction guaranteed 

1 Moore, ¢ arolina Circle, 













Winst« 


PEA FOWL 
Peafowls and Wild Turkeys. 


staff, Sh Kay pwit th Va. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 























HELP OR SITUATION bab melinced 























KODAK FINISHING 





McColbk, S. C 





model Buckeye Brooders cheap ( W. Mce- 





Free hook ¢ chick raising. Write for your copys 
x Georgia State Hatche Talmo, Ga 














Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll 
, w.w omy : 





Feed ee s Laying M: 
bag S. Ritchie, P.O. 


Winter E 
per 100-pour 


Petersburg, Va. 














1 Offer. are film developed, 











Feeds for Home Mjxing.—Meat meal $3.90; 
Meal $4.25; Alfalfa Meal $2.35; Peanut Mez 
Gluten Feed $2.75; Dried Buttermilk $9; Drie 
Milk $16 All packed in 100-pound bags 
Ritchie, P.O. Box 281, Petersburg, Va. 


ORRIN ONO DNR NG TS 











Superior Photo Finishers, 

















“LIGHTING PLANTS 








LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 





.—Carload of Universal new ¢ ; 
you to be an expert 


Write for prices and information 





Prize winners Pigs, boars, bred sows. Leroy Hall, 
Hillsboro, N. C 


Distributors for Universal Battery Company. 




















Registered, h ela ¢.o.d., Berkshires Tendle 
M Mik idlet ) Penn 

Larg register Berkshires ; under ¢ mont 
$15 each; under four months, $20 ea £2. 

ios, I relation Dilts & German Rosevill 





~DUROC-JERSEYS 





— WANTED 











NUT , aa 





Durocs Bred gilts, boars and pigs. Farmers’ price 
1 FP. Alexander, Fairfield, Va 


. yee eneataition Wonderfully profitable. 














OF INTEREST TO WOMEN We start you without a 





Choice service boars, open and bred It 
Fairmont Staunton, V: 

Registered Dure pigs, 8 weeks old, $8 each; $15 
pair ( M. Grizzard, Emporia, Va 





Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. 
Y 0. 





Premier Duroes.—Gilts and boar pigs from Wester 
show stock. Quality guaranteed J. D. Roger Wav 
er] i ® 





Madison Industries. 





Sale 60 to 80 pound weanling pigs, $12 and 
ing service boars, bred gilts Pedigree f 

R. B. Holliday, Jamesville, 4 

ESSEX 

Good thrifty registered Essex pigs: bred gilts, se 
E. A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. ¢ 











vice boars 





Inventions commercialized. 
profits plating apeevarts. 











“Patents —Write to B 








bred gilts and service boars 


h pig Satisfaction guarantee 
M. Cooper, Owner, Autryville, 








HEREFORDS 


One extra fine registered Hereford bull, 7 mon 
Nettles & Gibson, Biltmore, N 














tra 2in and help you so VI 





: HAMPSHIRES 


Pure ~Hampshires cheap Sows, gilts and 
H. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. ¢ 





Hampshires toars of service age and younger; 
spring gilts. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Mis 





Hampsh ires for sale from best herd in state Herd 
boars, brood sows, gilts and yearling boars at farmers’ 
prices. Write us what you want Bray Estate, Star 
Route, Siler City, N. C. 








~ Agents —$i3 80 daily ‘ ur 
Introduce 12 Se Bt uari intee , Hosiery 








go0c 
& Samete Co. , Mo aia 





HANES 
winter 
underwear 
will fit you 
like your 
reflection 
in the mirror 


Hanes Collarettes are cut 

to size. A 40 suit has a 40 

collarette. Won’t roll or 
gap open. 


Hanes Cuffs won’t pull 

off, They snug the wrist. 

Reinforced on the end to 
prevent raveling. 


Hanes Elastic Shoulders 
give with every move- 
ment, because they’re 
made with a service- 
doubling lap seam. Com- 
fortable. Sirong. 


Hanes Closed Crotch 
really stays closed. Crotch 
can’t bind, for WAnNEs is 
fitted by trunk measure- 
ment as well as chest. 


Bm Wanes Elastic Ankles 
oe 








never bunch over the shoe- 
tops. No ugly pucker 
showing under socks. 


DON’T cramp your style 
with ordinary underwear. 
Look at the HANES 5 points. 
Notice the cut and finish. 
Know that here is the rare 
snug fit and the all-the-time 
comfort which active man 
and easy-goer both crave in 
winter underwear. 
Startlingly low price for 
so much warmth, wear and 
satisfaction: $1 to $1.75 ac- 
cording to weight you pre- 
fer to wear. 75c to $1 for 
shirts and drawers. All guar- 
anteed—every thread, stitch 
Seams flat- 
locked—doubly strong, but 


and button. 


smooth as lather. From 
extra-heavy to light-weight 


in all sizes. 


adt 





PFI LOTTI IIIT ON 


HANES Underwear 


boys is as carefully made as 


ror 


the men’s garments. As snug, 
soft and comfortable. It’s 
built for strenuous play, 
long wear and continual 
washing. Has its own spe- 
cial points of superiority. 
Carries full-sized guarantee. 
Remarkably low priced — 
only $1 for boys’, age 2 to 
16, and Merrichild Waist 
Suits, age 2 to 12. Short 
sleeve, knee length gar- 
ments in both. HANES is 
the underwear for every 
male member of the family. 
If your store hasn’t 
HANES, write to P.H. HANES 
KNITTING COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Sal-m, N. C. 


qe Mar, 
HANES 





let’s mah sistah go in 








HINT FOR A RAISE 


m going to be marrie 


] 
your 

I’m just going to tell you 
re money.” 


TERRIBLE SMASH 


, girl is sure dumb.” 


at my windmill 
f anybody was hurt 
vreck.” 
SAFETY FIRST 
hion note we glean the inf 


vith the coming of the n 


oO ear suspen 


CALLOUSED, MAYBE 
f our teacher friend 

ion by telling of 
Hed up the teacher one 


nacked his 


“Brethern and 
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“You can look a long 
time without finding a 
better, harderhitting shell 
for bird or rabbit shoot- 
ing than Western X pert.”’ 
Western Xpert shellsareinaclassby them 
selves. Try them next time you go out for 
; 


quail and rab smokeless. Top-quality, 


but low in price. 


12, 16 and 20-gauge. 


Get the high-flying ducks and geese, with 
few cripples, by shooting Super-X—the 
long-range load with the Short Shot String. 
The shot hold together as they travel 
through the air, instead of stringing out. 
More pellets reach the bird. Available for 
10, 12, 16 and 20-gauge guns. Also for the 
handy little .410. 


Write for Captain Askin’s booklet on 
Super-X. Also literature about Xpert 
shells, and the new Lubaloy .22’s that keep 
you and your gun clean. They’re Grease- 
less and NonCorrosive. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY, 1245 Hunter Av. 
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Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J. 

San Francisco, Cal. 








